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“DO YOU THINK [I WILL 


THROUGH DAYS OF DOUBT AND. 
SORROW. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER f. 


"“Dox'r leave me to receive Barbara alone,” 
said Mesie Lane, half-petulantly ; “She is certaia 
¢> be more or less difficult, and if I tell you the 
truth, T am looking forward to her visit with less 

[ pleasure than fear. I am by no means 
~urageonus,”” 

Stafford laughed, and turning to his pretty 
ister’s jiancé remarked — 

"Don’t believe her, Craven; I shudder to 
think of the fate you have brought on yourseli 
itisa known fact that these very timid girls, 
after marriage, develop into awful shrews.” 

“You speak without experience,” retorted the | 
young lady. ‘The only women you really ‘now | 
ere Aunt Kelso and myself. Jama miracle of | 
amiability,” \ 








| returning to England, at « 


j; who has aclear income of three hundred. 








Dik A DOG'S DEATH BECAUSE OF YOU?” SAID RALPH IY MENACING TONES. 


Ralph Craven, looking up from his gun, re- 
marked with an air of profund relief, 

* T am delighted to hear it; I confess Stafford’s 
statement staggered me a moment. But may 
{ask why you dread Miss Barbara's advent } 
Ie she ‘ hopeless! y disagreeable, repu'sively 
ugiy——~} 

“ Or ‘too good for this world,’”’ broke in Quen- 
tin Branscombe, the fourth of the party gathered 
in Redmond Hall. 

“T can answer none of these questions,” cried 
Essie, spreading out her bands tragically. “TI 
have never seen her ; beyond the fact that she 
is my first cousin, and a nurse, I know jess than 
nothing of her.” 

“No,” added Staffurd; “ib seems queer, to, 
does it not? But Barbara always lived abroad, 
with an invalid mother until three years ago 
when aunt died. Barbara was just of age, and 
sce commenced to train 
for her present; vocation—odd fancy for a girl 
Now 
she has overworked herself, and is ordered reat 
aud change of air ; she wrote very prettily, saying 
she should like to come to us, and she thought 
that as we were her sole relatives we ought to be 





acquainted, She added that as she was guile un 
certain by which train she could icave Glasgow, 
it was upnecesary for us to meet her ai the 
station here.” 

“There is only another to arrive,” remarked 
Quentin; “if she does nut come by that, she 
cannot be here until to-morrow.” 

“ Will you meet it, Esaie? You 
with you ag & support.” 

"No, most certainly will not; [ve an 
overwhelming horror of strangers.” 

Even as she spoke there came a vumbiing 
wheels on the drive. 

“It may be an unwelcome cailer,”’ said Essi 
“Jet us retire to Stafford’s den,” and she fed to 
the untidy bachelor apartment, followed by the 
raen. 

Presently the door opened, the demure servant 
announced “Miss Laue,” and a young lady, 
weariog the dress of a nurse, appeared on the 
threshold 

She was tall, with almost black hair waving 
back from low, broad brow; her eyes we 
large, dark, and soft ; without pretty it 
was decidedly a very interesting and plearant 
face. 


an take aunt 
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i she hesitated, 1, glancing fro m one tc } | Rather! J can’t for the life of me tell why, | at Eton. Iam five years biz senior ; and even 
Statford advanced bashfally, he was enly Essie is pretty and /ies him; but he is such a | as @ boy he was the best little chap going. He 
me, and had not ex to meet quite such an | jolly good fellow that he deserves more than | has a knack of never forgetting old friends, even 

tractive girl, mere liking.” | though he makes makes many new, amongst 
‘We are very glad to see you, cousin Barbar “You absciutely pin your faith to him? You | them Ralph Craven.’ 
he «aid boyishly, “and trust you will havea | are old aud tried friends,” “ You dislike him,” questioned Barbara, her 


Then introducing Craven 
sdded ‘‘ Eiseieshbal! speak for 


iy time wit) 
end Branscombe 
herself.” 

“How do you d And really you are not 
so formidable as I thought. But how ou earth 
tid you reach Redmond at this hour?” 

{ took the wrong train, so could get no further 








an Kinkelly Junction, I drove the remainder 
i the way, rather than wait on the platform,” 
ou must be nearly famished ; excuse me, 


e,"-—with a glance 
ue, Barbara, let me 


at the young meu— 
nake you known to Aunt 
Iheiso, she will supply your needs. Stafford, re- 
member there is a time to dine,” and whisking 
Lane out ‘of the room she shut the door 





naisily bel wie her. 
Barbara had no cause to complain of her wel- 
core ; Eaafe, al rough but a slight, shallow little 


biog was attracted by her, making much of her; 
Mrs, Kelvo was good-onxture itself, whilst Stafford 
could think no service rendered her sufficient. 

uentin Branscombe, who was a guest, like- 
wise showed a marked ; reference for her gociet ty, 
and perhaps the only member of the group who 
did not fal! under her fascination was Mr. Ralph 
Craven, the tenant of Pollytor. 


for come reason she eo vald not give even to her- 
self, Siarbera disliked her cousin’s fiancé. He 

3 of good Linch, handsome appearance, anc ex- 

inely pleasant manner, yet she not only 
lisliked but distrusted him, 


t even very much believe in his love 
e; although he certainly seemed devoted 
capricious liptie lady. 
Sysie was given to flirtation, but Ralph bore 

with her so patiently that the idea was suggested 
u he was really indifferent to her. 

Yet, if so, why he have asked her 
ind ? she had only a small income ; the pro- 
rty being her brother's. He was but twenty- 
t aturaily ow marry; he might 
have children, to whom his estate would descend 
~—ouly if he died first Essie would inherit all. 

But Mr. Craven 
expect bie premature decea 
entiy healthy aad vigorous, 
‘{ aw a wretch,” said Barbara i 
lg id of my most unfound 
unjust suspicions.” but for all he 
rewained with her 








aly ' 
snou 








3¢, he Was 80 appar- 


he rself ; 


liglike, and 





efforts they | 








could ueither hops for nor | 
| Stafford listened to 
| until his eyes 
I} just tho 





; room, W here pre 
! on 


She had been a week at Redmon | 
#1 own accustomed to the easy ways of hot 

+ gathering strength with ea y, and 
unconsciously drawing Stafford to herse 

She regarded him asa nice boy, only, he un 
ortunately, did t understand this, and 

lieved he lly interest in his pursuite 
Sprai fron ething nearly akin to! ° 

Piey were walking together in the early morn- | 
ing, and she, with w laugh, said,— 

uf Stafford, you think me a fraud, 
y ! } whea arrived, and now 
ara the 5 of health. You ought t 
me by sending me back before my holid 
pa’ h 
If 1 have my wish,” boyishly, ‘'y ill never 
tO LON bLiC very. : 
ahe ex 1, wi i ed brows, 
Bi5E iF han P e ter- 
rible sights, it is true; but ther nuch to 
cheer o: and then I have alway e conscious- 
t Lam helping to make hard lives le: 
2 crus] pain ie] 

‘I think you a ' angel! Tiau 
low nember how sie 2 I hey 
stood you in our an i believe I 
was alinoat aa muc Fyo he 

boar ‘ ed gaily 

“Did el sO 5 rinida 3, for 

ve aAunot lmervine one 

Y 8 

Hue ¢ Ive I h Api Lon ub) 
‘ ea, Why, even R ughed ¢ 
her her 
i e,” tentativel M raven i 
urea ed to her,’ 


“Not old friends but true Why do you 


nes. 








ask? Are you prejudiced against him? I know 
that Branscombe does not care for him ; is it so 


with you?” 
“JT cannot tell, I must 
wy answer,” 


have time to consider 


CHAPTER I 


Br good,” said Eesie to Ralph, “and Barbara 
and I will bring up the lunch baekets, We shail 
be like grace with meat. We cin lunch under 
Hollytor Mount, and please prepare for a lectur: 
if we find only empty bags. Stafford is an i 
different shot ; but you and Mr, Branscombe have 
no such excuse.” 

“You are more kind to me than I deverve, 
R alp! h anewered with a amile; “and if I have no 
trophies tolay at your feet I shali hardly dare 
to confront you. Miss Barbara, 1 leave Essie 
in your charge. If you wouldreach us in safety 
I think you had best take the whip, she is a 
reckless river.” 

“And thia after my goodness,” cried Essie, 
with mock indignation ; but she blew. him a kiss 
as he turned away with bis comapanions. 

She was excited and mischievous all the morn- 
ing, so thet Barbara was rather glad when the 
time came for ihem to start, 

The drive was a long but a pleasant one, and 
they found the party  weltien for them by the 
Mount, all bent upon satisfying the cravings of 
the inner man. 

“Have you had good sport?” cried Easie, 
springing out 

“Very fair,” answered 
combe has bagged most.’ 

“7 found the birds very ehy,” remarked Staf- 
ord, plaintively ; "but sufficient to the day is 
the evilthereof. I propose that we eat, drink, 
and be werry.” 

It was a very 2a 
who was usually gui: 


Craven ; “but Brans- 





little party, even Barbara, 

contributing to the mirth ; 
ihe low murmur of her voice 
3 kindled, and his heart throbbed 
ght too fast. He even suggested re- 
turning with the girls, but Barbara, with a amile, 
said,— 

“With only an empty bag? Fie, if you accept 
defeat so easily you will never actain to anything 













great, Try again.” 

“If you bid me I caz only obey,” he half whis- 
pered, leauing nearer; “ what is ‘it in you, Bar- 
bara, that makes me wis! be an altogether 
different fellow (o myeelf.” 

She was a littl ——n but Essie spared her 
the trouble of answer and presently they were 


me word wey followed and 
least by two pairs of eyes 

3 quite late when the men, wearied by 
the long day’s sport, the tramping through 
stubble and over rough ways, returned 


regretfully, 


lt w 


Stafford gave a rueful laugh when he saw 
Barbara. | 
“T did my level best,” hecried, throwing down 
his bag; but my best is poor, I have only a 
yrace of pheasants [o show for my cay’s labour 

and my skill.” 

‘Well, you should not be discouraged, From 
small beginnings mighty results are often 
reached,” she answered in kindly fashion, as she 





followed Essie upstairs. 
Her toilet, al thougt, becoming, never o ecupied 

much time, so that she was first in the drawing- 
ssently Quentin joined her, 

xl, Miss Lane. I so rarely get a 

chance of five minutes’ speech with you. Staf- 

always to monopolise you,’ 

Perhaps he thinks he has a prior right, 

rbara ans annoyed that her voice Was 

ot quite steady ; “he is roy cousin and my 





his is go 








ford seems 





were 4 








;” then, seeing her face 
lded, “No, Til not say 
He was iny fag 





Taw env “ac of hi 
lange somewhat, he a 


that, Stafford ie a good fellow 





guick ear noting the change in his voice. “T 
wonder why ; he ix well-bred, courteous, of 
striking appearance, and yet I share your dis 
trust of him. ‘ell me what you know of him.” 

* That does not amount to much ; I never saw 
him until six weeks ago, when he called on me 
with Stafford, at my chambers—I am a rather 





| principle ; if I lost I should be ruined ; 
| I should have the fear that I had sent some 
| other fellow under, 





briefless barrister,” with a bitter smile, “ Even 
my firet impression of him was not favourable 
but Stafford swears by him. My subsequent 
acquaintance with Ralph Craven has not tended 
to draw me nearer to him; he is a gambler, and, 
unfortunately, is giving your cousin a taste for 
that kind of speculation. A night at Hollyto: 
means unlimited loo and quantities of champague. 
{ am not an anchorite, but I do not play on 
if I won 


I wish you would use your 
influence with your cousin about such matters, 
he would do anything for you,” 

Barbara hesitated ; there was just a flavour of 
passion in Stafford’s manner towards her, to 
which she objected; it was very foolish and 
evanescent of couree, but he was a nice boy, she 
honestly liked him, but she did not wish to give 
him the idea that she cared for him in anything 
but a platonic wa ay. : 

“T am afraid,” she said, “you over-estimate 
my infiuence, and it would be an unthaukful 
task to warn Stafford against Essie’s lover.” 

“She will bea miserable woman if ever she 
marries him. But, of course, I have no right to 
ack so much of you, and I am foolish to waste 
this half-hour in talk of others. Miss Lane— 
Barbara, you know who and what I am--do you 





| 
| 
me your friendship when 
| 
! 


think it would be possible to care——” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Kelso enteriug, “how 
late I am; really, my dear. Barbara, I beg your 
pardon, but it seems I am not the worst 
offender,” and she chattered on good-naturedly 
until tie girl had recovered her lost composure, 
but Quentin stood before a window, gnawing bis 
moustache and inwardly anathematising her for 
her most inopportune arrival. He had vo chance 
of further speech with her that-evening; the 
next day, too, he was singularly unfortunate ; all 
the morning Stafford hovered about her, the after 
noon was apent in entertaining friends and iv 
the evening he and his host dined at Hollytor. 
The lad was in the highest spirits, although bh: 
refused to touch a carc, saying ing: ‘nuously,— 

“ Look here, Craven, personally I have no diz- 
like to the play, as you kuow ; but Barbara doer 
not approve gambling ia the mildest form, anc 
Im going to please her if I die for it.” 

Craven’s’eyes emitted a flash of light; it was 
| gone in a moment (not, however, before Quentin 


| had seen it) thea lie said quietly,— 


“Please yourself, Lancs, it is perfectly imma 
terial to me ; and Mies Barbarais not a By | te 
be trifled with, I only hope she wil! not deny 
2 you and she are ove.” 

Quentin's heart stood st ill, to beat with violen! 
relief as Staffurd auswered modestly,— 

“You take too much for granted, old fellow, } 
| haven't even had cx vurage to @ sk her yet; but i 


| shall do so before she leaves.’ 
| How hot it wasindoors! The young barrister 
| stepped outside, but he c vad hear all that 
| passed, — 

“You k 30w, Crave :"t like an ordinary 


r she regards me as 
rk,” wistfully, “ there 


woman, aud sometimes I fea 
4 hacuilees boy ; do you thin 
is any hope for me i 

“T should imagine &0, y 


u are a very eligible 


parti,” cynically, but Branscombe is gone over 

her too, and she may not guess the state of his 
, g 

"Oh, look here, You don’t mean it, of course 


gort of double insult. Barbara 
nore for his pes 
good fellow, You 


—but that's a 
wouldn’t yalue a fellow a fig 
sessions, and Quentin is a jolly 
may be mi istaken.” 

ot ; question him as to his feelings if 
” then he passed 


, finances. . 
| 


i “Tamr 
you do not believs my judgment; 
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out of hearing but his heart was heavy. Atl that 
Craven had said was absolutely true; he had 
next to nothing to offer Barbara, and yet he loved 
her, and his Friend was his rival. Would she 
let Stafford’s possessions influence her decision ? 
Was there not a sort. of treachery in wresting 
her from his host? What should he do? Must 
he always be silent after eaying so much’? He 
spent a thiserable hour in the gardens, then 

afford came out to search for him ; he was in 
his most hilarious mood, and clapping Quentin 
yn the shoulder, eried,—- 

Leb us be off at once, we are to be out with 
guns before seven. to-morrow morning; I am 
2 en io show Barbara I am not unworthy her 
enc ouragement—deuce take it, old fellow, how 

glum you look} Craven, isn’t he the picture of 


a rejected suitor? No, hangit! I didn't mean 
that,” as he saw his friend’s face change, “ but 
you do look hipped. Let us get back to the 
virls.’ 


Craven walked with them to the gates, chatting 
amusingly,— 

‘I don’t for a moment suppose,” he remarked 
al parting, “that you two fellows will turn up 
to-morrow, but I shall be at the entrance of 
Dan’s Gully to meet you.” 

‘* We shall not fail you,” cried Stafford gaily, 
and so they parted, Craven returning to the 
house, the friends walking almosi in utter silence 
towards Redmond Hal), Outsile, by common 
consent, they paused. With great confusion 
Stafford asked,— 

Ts ib true that you love Barbara !’ 

Quentin flushed angrily, but after a moment's 
pause answered, — 

*T would reply to that question only to you— 
it is so—but I have very little hope.” 

“Well, we will not quarrel ahout it-—only 
sive me @ fair chance, Branscombe, I mean to 
speak to her to-night. If she saysno—then take 
your innings—but—but I think 1 would rather 
we did not see each other for awhile—if she says 
yes to you.” 

“ Very well, it shall be as you wish,” and then 
they went in, but a servant named Bateson, 
overhearing them muttered, — 

"Well, gentry have queer ways; why me an¢ 
Gowers fought like tigers over Ninnie Beckett 
and the best man gob her. Here’s luck to Mr 
Stafford, though the lady is over old for him.” 

That night Stafford was awaiting Barbara in 1 the 
hull, and as he gave her her candle he said 

rriedly,— 

‘I have been trying to pluck up courage to 

ak to you for days dear; there is sumething I 
must tell youn—don’t you guess it? I love you so 

uch, my darling,” 

And there she interrupted him,— 

“ Stafford, think whas you aré saying. Thi 

il so very strange 0 od sudden, and T am so nmruch 
your senior in feeling and experieace if not in 

ears; dear cousin, let us be friends, we have 
en 80 happy.” 

“You mean,” blankly ‘‘ that there is another 
iclow you prefer to me! Is it Branscombe?” 

2asked, wretchedly, Her face flushed, whitened, 
iivered 


: should not have asked that—but— 


” 
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but 
if liue 
W Ly a groan he turned away. 
I was a conceited ass to believe I could win 
you F 
thy you, but I do love you, upon my, soul I 
, Barbara, and so, I shall even bear to see you 
ppy with him.” 
She caught the sound of a groan that was weil 
gh an b, and fc lowed him quickly. 
‘Stafford! do not leave me thus, I never 
ant to hurt you | ; Tam sorry, ch, most sorry ; 
pat you are so young, I th ught of you aga boy, 
ve me, let me go away. 


ie caught her hands im his, 
‘There is noi hing to forgive dear love. I have 
een foolish and vain, but—but it is over now. 


Daly if you would kiss we once,” he paused, 

oked at her with grey, boyish eyes shining 

hrough his tears. She lifted ‘her mouth to bis. 
od gta you dear,” then he went slowly up- 

‘airs, That was the last time she ever looked ov 
oving face, 





Quentin Branscombe is infinily more’ 





cod 





CHAPTER If, 


Bateson saw the young men start the following 
morning, Stafford looking woe-begeve and wholly 
unlike himeelf; Quentin very stern of face ca 
manner. They had hardly left the house bebind, 
when the former eaid,- 

“Tt is all over with me, old chap; I risked 
everything last night, and lost. Iti is your turn 
now, and I hope that I shall be able to see your 
happiness without a touch of euvy.” 

He offered his han? as he spoke, ut Quentin 
did not glance at him as he grasped ir, for he 
knew the boyish eyes werg full of tears. The 
frank young face quivering with exaotion. Arriy- 
ing ai Dan’s Gully they saw nothivg of Halph 
and Quentin, anxious to divert hig friend’s atten- 
tion from hia trouble, proposed they should go ta 


i 





opposite directions, when there would be little ; 


chance of missing Ralph »upposing he had re 
membered hie evgagement. 

Stafford agreed ; indeed, he felt unfit for any 
eociety save his own then; and there was some- 
thing very like hate in his heart as he thought of 
the prize his friend had stolen from him. He 
walked carelessly through the weed, regardless 
that the brambles came into closer contact with 
his loaded rifle than was quite safe, 

Tu the distance he heard an occasional shot, 
be saw no sign of Ralph, and only « labouring 
man passed him on bis way. Now the wood grew 
very silent, neither voice nor step could be heard, 
how dreary it all was, what a fool he had been to 
come ?. He hated solitude at. all | imes, but more 
than ever now, so he lifted his voice aad eried 
thrice “ Craven!” but receiving wo reply, began 
to retrace his steps, 

Suddenly through the stillness of the early 
morning, came the sound of two shots fired in 
quick succession, one followed by a sbarp, peek \, 
ery as of one in mortal agony, then » dvad atili- 






bop 





ee yen teen 





ness, next, the rushing of feet amongst the | 
brambles, and the vision of oue Bying for dear 
life. A little later, the labouring man, returning 


from his errand to a neighbouring farm, encount- 
tered Mr, Ralph Cravea, who asked if he had 
heard enything to give him alarm. “ Yea,” he 
answered, “J didn’t like the sound of them quiek 
shota, and ib "pears to ine Boe one vut like 
aa they were in pain,” 
Mr, Craven, m: avifestly agitated, cawght him hy 
e sleeve, ‘* Come with me, man, I am afraid there 
a been some terrible accident, My friends had 
plavned to have a little early eLouring, 1 was to 
i n them, but wastoolate. From whieh direetion 
fo you think the reports came i” 


t 


cried 


rom the water-edge, sir ;” and they started 
to run, neither speke again, until they chanced 
upon an open glade, when Craven, pausing, ejacu- 
lated, “ Great Heaven! what has ms 
for prone upon the ground lay § Stafford, tke blood 
oozing from a terrible wound At d beside him 
knelt Quentin Branscombe, Heariag voices, the 
latter looking up quickly said, - 

“ Thank God you have come ; there has been 
a fearful accident, Cravev, I am afraid poor 
Lane is dead,” 

* Dead ! for the love of Heaven, no } 
it happen, were you with him? Here, 


happener 





FAlow did 
you fel- 


low, run for Doctor Marlswood, bat tell no one 
your errand on the way for fear the news should 
reach Miss Lane, Branscombe, 1 nerer was 4 
coward until now. Perhaps it is the thought of 
Essie makes me weak. I cannot bear to look at 
bim. How shall L tell her the truth?! Speak, 


man, how did. he come by his d- th?” 
: “T know no more than you ; we had separated, 
and I thought all was right until I pg an 
awful cry, and gu ided by it made my way he 
I can only conclude that be was carrying ‘his gan 
carelessly, and that the trigger was aecidentally 
pulled back by the brambles-—poor Stafford,” 
and it was with difficulty he 1efraiued from the 
breaking down. 

It was such a terrible thing to eee him lying 


there senseless, breathless, rigid, who bet an 
hour ago had been full of lusty life. 
las! alas! it did not need the verdict of 


Marlswood to tell Quentin his friond would never 
rise again; that for him the end was reached, ere 
the ‘ourney had grown too wearisome, the 
burthen of the day too great. 





a 





| 
| 


} recognised Ralph ax 





In almwoet utter silence a rade lite 
structed, ond upon this they laid the p: orb 
body sorrowfully, heavily conveying it 
wards, 

At the Hall, breakfast was ended : Hurbaks 
woore serious than was her wont stood by a win- 
dow which communded « view of the drive and 
the rugged road beyond. 





nd her 





Sudden! g she stared, her eyes dil.!ed, 
breath came flutteringly from between ker parted 
ito 

What was it she saw? What was the burthe: 





hidden from sight, whieh had all buf reac red 


| the Jodge-gate. 


rising to 


“How quiet you are,” cried LEusie, 
ane 


join her, when she wheeled round suddenly 
cate ing her cousin by the waist eaid, 

*Come with meto my reom ; I ba ve 
thing to show you in the way of photos,” but her 
voice had a laboured sound which Basie was 
quick to hear, and her face was white as the linen 
collar which encircled her slender throat 

* There is something the matter, What ty i, 
Gab} I will see.’ 

‘Wo, no,” eatreated Bart 
not yet—I will detai) ali thet 








fome- 


vara, “do not look- 
passes faithfally to 





you. Massie, dear, be ruled by ine; go away 4 
little while. I am afraid there haz been av 
accident,” 

But like most weak people Hasie could be very 
wilful upon occasion ; now twisting herself out of 
Barbara’s embrace, she said,— 

Tara not a child, aud will not be treated like 
one Ms is my right and my Juty to know al! 
that has occvrrea—oh, Bab,” as the solemn little 
p ion entered the ga es, what is it? Wl» 
is hurt ? and why does be lie so dreadfully stilt 


then as her quick, long-sighted eyes 
Quentio, she uttered a 
ford 1” and rusl 


{ an afraid,” 


piercing ery “Tbis Sta ed from 


the hou-e followed by Barbara, who scarcely 
could keap pace wi fag ber flying feet. 
Seeing them, Doctor Marlwood advanced 


ara, aid 





repay. | and 
firmly,- 


stohing w33le@ 








our cousin’s care,” 


leé me give you in 
Doetor, where 


‘No, no, no,” she prot 














ismy brother? Is that he, Ising there beneath 
our coats? and-—and—is he cwfily hurt +” he 
wild eyes met bis iu agovissd eutreaty, for slight 
and sha'low as Essie was, Stafford was very dear 
lo her, 

“There has been an accident,’ Ralph said, 
advanciug, “dear Essie, listeu to Marlss wie 
go back with Miss Barbara,” but the gir! caught 
s glimpse of one White “talliog hacd, snd shriek 
iy OUut,- 

st raft a! 
wildly roun ea 
laughter, Gun; 


held her fast wile 
tin’s co haggard anc 
“Help me to get her ia,” 


The n 





talph advanced, added quick'y,— 
“Not you,” hardly uaderstauding » iw 
pelled her to speak in such 4 fashion, ana addicy 


quickly, -— 





It is your right, } wa 
too _—* iness would be hur 
and Ralph, with a deep bow, feil 
rear, 
Oh, that terrible d ; ilternately 





e day; when Essie 
d laughed, shrieking on Stafford, sgon 
hearts of there who heard; when tha! 





» * ? 
BGU0GCd i 


ising th 





still fors ay in the greet Y 1a chamber, and 
tio white face lately 80 ivetix th joy, was 
upturned with a look of pain fruzcm upon i 
ever | 

But for Ba: bari he w le howse world sage 
been disorganized ; she, although so ewhite aid 
wan, shed never a tear and issued all neces:ary 
weers ip the calm, level tones which compelled 
obedience, 

Truly ber (trainiug stood her no » ROO 
stead | 

Marlss ad at his j brief examination fad 
given it a3 hie opinicn that Statford’s death was 
due to hie own carelessness ; but « second and 

wore exhaustive examination proved to him con- 
clarively that had been either foully ru 
dered or necidentaily shot by another: it was 


: this is no seéne 
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rc him to inflict such @ wound upon 


imo possivie fo 
himaeif, 

Thon ether medical men were called in, the 
result being that ac inquest was considered 
necessary, anc a fresh horror awaited those who 
loved the dead iad 

L'ssie wae now seriously ill; unable to receive 
even her lover, who was unremitting in his in- 
guiries and attentions. 

A dreadful gloom hung over the house, for the 
dead lad waa beloved of all; no deep afiection 
for any save Stafford had ever swayed <k 
shallow nature; no fierce passion atirred ¢ 
curreat of har life save this year aing for paaatioms 
upon the wurcerer, 

She made Berbara tell ber all that passed at 
a + » ae st, although the detaila were terrible, 

» thes y suspect vo one?” she cried, grasp- 
ing wa -ousin’s hands io hers that so buracd and 
trembled. 

“ Tamafraid they do, 
white averted face. 

Afvaid !" echoed Basie, “then it is someone 
for whom you have hiking, if not leve. Who is 
he? ‘Teil me,” and she sat erect with glittering 
oyes, all her long fair hair bumbling about ber 
flushed cheeks in dishevelied masnsa 

“Suspicion falls on Mr Brauscombe 
and J know ke could aot have dove it. 
do not you array yourself against hia.” 

Te was the iast t en with him ; 
bot loved you,” muttered the girl. 
Quentiu Branscombe { He must sot be lost 
sight of ~if be murdered Stafford, nothing but 
his death will satisfy me, Barbara, you canuot 
meag that you are his partisan—-your father and 


“ answered Barbara, with 


but you 
jh, Essie, 


bes wud they 





mine were brothers—ithe eame blood is in our 
voins—we have common cause againsS the man 
who hae eaten our bread, sheltered beneath our 
roof-——”" 

You shall sof assume his guilt,” Barbara 

errupted, in & low pageion-stirred voice ; “ he 
Joved Stattord as a brother-—he has not the bear- 
og of a guilty man ; neither does he act as one, 

ader such changed circumstances he felt how 
=— le it would be fo niinue your 
eal 

“So he hae taken refuge iu light,’ sueered 

‘No s he has decided to remai at The Rose 

vd Crown uptil the eaguiry is ended,” answered 
ber consia coldly. 

‘He believes it better policy to brave it out— 
uh Sab, you shall not quarrel with me aboud 
hoo. Tam all alonein the worid save for Aunt 
Kel: \¢ utterly forgot her lover) and she is no 
rar v help; for Stafford’s sake stay with 
mel am lost in the maze of wy griefs;"" aud 
then as che begau turbuleatly 6o seb and plead, 
Barbara uid, quietly, -~ 

“2 will remain v rith you conditionally , you 
must cbey my orders with regard to yourself, and 
you must speak wo word against Mr. Brans- 


combe in my beariug ; until he is proved guilty 
at least believe him innocent." 


CHAPTER IV 


Tus fuveral duly took place ; Ralph and Bar- 





bara beiog amongst ihe mourners; Kasie was 
provonted by ill-health from attending, and of 
course Quentin was neb numbered with those 
invited 


But he stood at a short dicton ¢ from the open 
vault whilet the last sad rites were performed, 
and the bri Barbara had of his face 
wonb sharply 






gliu 
to + 





16a 





“Where is , 


eee 


The family solicitor after a few brief words 
of sympathy to Essie, who lay white and wan 
upon a couch, prepared to read her father’s will! 
a second time--it had never dawned upon 

Stafford there was need to alter it one jot or 
tittle ; not that he could have changed its moat 
important clauses if he would —and with a great 
throb of terror Barbara realised that Essie was 
the mistress of a large fortune and rich 
estates, 

She fashed one troubled glance at Ralph 
Craven ; his face was impassive, blank as a mask 

—but the awful thought which had come to her 
with lightning speed, almost deprived her of 
sense aad breathing. 

She must get away--she was choking—air ! 
air !~-and then before they had time to notice 
her pallor or agitation, che had outwardly 
recovered her normal condition, thanks to the 
sharp discipline of the hospital days. 

With what patience she could, she waited for 
the times when, released from her duties che 
sould escape into the open for reflection, and to 
regaip something of her lost strength. 

It was a clear evening with a suspicion of frost 
and not yet dark, when she walked rapidly away 
from the Hall, with head downbent and madly 
besting heart 

She felc she must see Quentin, she could not 
reat until she had shared with him all the trouble 
that possessed her 

She knew that he loved ber; he had 
shat ia s thousand little ways, and remembering 
his halting speech which Aunt Kelso had so in 
opportanely interrupted, she resolved that 
woman's pride should oot stand between he: 
lover and herself. 

Out on the roadway, she set her face towards 
the village, but phe had not far to go, for pres- 
ently from out the shadowe cast by the trees, 
loomed a figure she recognised as Quentin's. 

He would nave passed her with a bow, but she 
stayed him by a gesture which was all but 
imperial in ile command. 

“Mr, Branscombe ; have you so many friends 
that you would discard me *”’ 

“ Friends!" he echoed, bitterly, “do I look 
like a@ men overburdened with bleasings? Miss 
Lave, there is euch folly in beating about the 





hi 





bush--why shoald I mince matters?—I am a 
suspect, every movement of mine is watched -- 
even now whilst you talk with me, ‘the man in | 
blue’ hovers near. [ would not harm you, 


Heaven kuows—and [ do act think it well you 
should be seen conversing with me,” 

‘I came out solely to nee you,” she answered, 
very calmly, for all that her heart beat eo madly. 
“Tau as sure of your ivuecence as I am of my 
own ; but let us get out into the open, where the 
spy can find no cover—I want to talk te you- 

and what I say must nof be overheard-—ihe 
time is aot ripe—and if ia all surmise as yet—I 
1ave no proof—not even facts to go upon—but 
my instinct warns me who is the guilty mau— 
you shall hear and judge fox ycurseli—les us 

strike out for the moor. 

So long as they traversed the road they were 
not safe, for the busbes which ran along either 
side mace good coverts for an cavesdropper, but 
ones on the open moor ne one could approach 
them unseen, 

Suddenly Barbara flashed upon her companion 

th the question— 








told her | 





“Well, have you no reason to duspect some | 
ye t--——-"" ' 

“No,” he answered heavily, “fam wholly at i 
faulb.” 


She leaned nearer, whispering— 
“ Did you never think ef Ralph Craven? 


Ge had growa haggard and harassed, his eyes He started back, staring at her as if he thought 
were sunken aud he seemed weighed down by the | her demented. 
burtiy auspicion under which he lived and} ‘He was not near the spot. You forget he 
laboure } came in answer to my call; and he was poor 
le tongues had been wagging ; here 9 word | Stafford’s chief friend. 1 was often jealous of 
was gathered, aud there a supposed clue; it waa | his influence over him ; then too he was soon to 
known that the young o goings ar vwings | become the poor lad’s brother by marriage——" 
were under the aupervi f the police, and this And that marriage is atthe root of all this 
alone convinced the rustic mind of guilt { horror,” she answerd in the same quick impressive 
Harbare hated herset{ tbat she could think so | . yew. ‘' From - first I have felt cou vinced 
much of him at such a tie, and as she took her | Kalph Craven had no real affection for Essie, and 
seat in the iibrary awougss the mourners she | wondered wiy, this being so, he should wich to 


tried vainly to turust him from ber mind, 


marry her, seeiag she was poorly dowered, To- 





day I understand. By ber brother's death she 
becomes possessed of everything. As Stafford 
showed no inclination to naturally remove him- 
self from the path to Craven's desires, unnatural 
means must be employed-——” 

** Barbara! This is dreadful! 1 feel 1 wrong 
the man in listening to such an awful accusation 
—and you have no ground for such an idea-——”’ 

“TJ will trust to my instinct in this matter ; 
you will aay I have always disliked him—best not 
to mention names—that is true, but I am no! 
blinded by prejudice; you must not, shall not 
think that; only I have got just the clue I 
wanted. For your own sake help me to bring 
home this man’s crime to him.” 

“TY have loat hope, I think,” said Quentin. “T 
cannot see & ray of light through the darkness, 
and even if you convince me of Craven's guilt, 
could you prove my innocence to pihers? [tf is 
all over with me, Barbara, there is no future of 
any worth before ma, I had hoped one day to 
win fame and happiness, but_ hope ia dead, since 
when I leave hore, I go dishonoured.” 

“You shall not regard Your case as hopelese,’ 
she cried passionately. ‘“ Quentin, (if not for 
your own sake at least for mine——-" 

“Aush!" he interrupied hoaraely 
is past; you are lost to me,” 

‘* Not lost, only drawn nearer to you by you: 
vast need. This is no time for reticeuce. Quentia, 
give me the right to fight for you.” 

“You mean,” he said, in dazed fashion, “ you 
mean you love me; that now, when I am under 

so heavy a cloud you cling to me, belicvingin me, 
ho riding me dear —-- 

“ More than ever dear, 
Did not you care to know ¢ 

Her head drooped in sudden abasement, eho 
could say no more, but he, stirred to the soul, 
took those strong, white, helpful hands iu his, 
saying —~ 

“My darling Barbara, I must aot take so great 
a gift from you. Would it be any proof of mj 
love to bid you share my ae 


» that to 


Did not you guess ? 


shame ' 
“T¢ would be a aiga of your faith iu m 
Quentin, you did your best to win my heart; 
you know if you have succeeded ; is it fair to me 
now to cast me aside as a child throws a broekcn 
toy aside $ Lid me work for you and J will work, 
I will die if need be to prove you guiltless, but | 
will not take back what I have given.” 
“Barbara! Barbara!" and as slowly he drew 


| her to him, he felt strengthened for the fight he 


knew awaited him ; the kiss she gave hit lens 
him hope ; the whispered words of love carried 
comfort to his anxious heart, 

And get was it wise or generous to accept all 
ber life, to link it to his ao shadowed and stained! 

‘Sweetheart,” he said, after that brief pause 
“Tam not man enough to resist your entreaties, 
or forego your love; but thank heaven I have 
strength left to say that never till I stand free 
from. suspicion will i call you wife,” 

“Thus you hamper me, but I will not com- 


plaia. Only—only—if just because I love you so 
dearly, be careful for yourself. Do nob trust 
Craveu ; at the inquest, all bis evidence which 


seemed to be for you, went against you ; when 
you are alone recall it, and you will then not 
think my statement so outrageous or absurd. 
Now let usgo home, walk with me to the — 
we must be careful not to be charged with c 
spiracy, aud whatever comes, dear love, let 
nothing teach you doubt of my loyalty.’ 

“TY would as soon doubt the aeukdees of Heaven 
itself.” 

At the gates they parted, Barbara goiog at 
once to her own apartments, and Quentiu re- 
turning (ehadowed of course) to the village i ins, 

In the morning all Redmond wae astir with 
the sews that Mr. Brauscomb had been arrested 
for the murder of Stafford Lane, White as deat! 
grew barbara, but her lip nevor quivered, au d 
the light in her eyes shone steadily, as she sai id. - 

‘This is the beginning of the "end ; ; the fight 
will be cruel, but please Heaven it wili be br ie 
and Essie looking at ber full of wouder and piu 
cried— 


“Bab, you will not ‘stick’ to him atill, 0! 


Babi Bab! if only I could bear you say you do 
not Jove him I should be so much more content ’ 
and she weakly began to cry. 
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“Essie, you may as well learn the truth at | 


once,” Barbara answered in measured tones, 
“ when this trial is over and Mr. Branscomb set 
above suspicion, we shal! be raarried,” 

“Oh! this is too dreadful—how can you !—~ 
and in Stafford’s house!" began Essie, when her 
cousin interrupted swiftly,-— 

“Tell ce to go, and I will; itis only by your 
own Wish I have remained so long. If you feel! 
that I am wronging you or yours do not scruple 
to say so ; [am sure if Stafford covld give me a 
sign he would bid me satay, for he loved and 
trusted Quentin, even though other friendships 
for a little while made him appear forgetful—he 
would say that my duty as well as my privilege 
is to defend and help the man whose wife I shall 
one day be,” 

“Ti you widl cut your own throat who shall stay 
you!” asked Essie, still in tears, “ but I won’t 
quarrel with you. Furget my words, and go 
long as we can, let us cling together, for after 
ell, Bab, we are cousins, and friendless girls to 
boot.” 

So Barbara stayed and the trial came on; it 
was soon elicited that both the murdered ‘ad 
and Quentin had beea suitors for Miss “Lane's 
band, that there had been some jealousy and 
even estrangement between them in consequence; 
iiwas wrested from Barbara that on the night 
preceding her cousin’s death he had proposed 
sod been rejected. Ralph Craven testified to 
Quentin’s gloom when their mutual friend had 
epoken of his hopes, and stated that he believed 
there had been some slight quarrel between 
them, but he certainly did not suspect the pri- 
soner of violence, still less of murder. | 

Then Bateson again recalled, told how the | 
young men had left the Hall together on that | 
fatal morning, both looking “as unlike them- } 
selves as possible, and evidently at loggerheads.” 
The evidence against the prisoner was purely | 
circumstantial, but it convinced the public 
generally, and although after several adjourn- 
ments, the jury mercifully gave Quentin the | 
benefit of the doubt, he went out inte the world | 
practically a ruined man, for their verdict was | 
‘not proven.” 





} 


| 


j wholly to Auntie’s care. He suggests that we 


| unseemly, indecent, I wonder that you could 


will never be but.one woman in all the world to 
me.” 

She sought to shake his determination, but 
vainly; guessing how poorly he was provided 
with this world’s goods she endeavoured to thrust 
her gifts upon him; but by nature he was 
proud, and his recent troubles had added not a 
little to the strength of his character, so that he 
utterly refused her assistance, announcing his 
intention of going to London there to seek 
employment, 

“You will write often,” he said, as he held 
her close, ‘ Your letters wil! be the oasis in the 
desert ; oh, love, dear love, the waiting will be 
long and cruel.” 

“But it will have an end. Watil then jet us 
try to live in hope,” and so with words of love 
and benediction she sped him on his way. 

Fissie waited her in her own apartments, she 
was still looking very frail, and not all Ralph's 
blandishments could restore the little lady to 
her old bright self. As Barbara sank wearily 
| into a chair, she dropped on her knees beside her 


| against long odds, but with Heaven's help I wit! 

Vindicate Quentin from being Stafford’s murderer, 
(for he was murdered, no chance shots did that dia- 
bolical deed), to his just doom. i shall yoo see 
you a happy wife, Essie, but / do not think that you 
will ever bear the name of Craven.’ 

“You frighten me with these mysterious looks 
and words, Be your old self, Bab; let us - 
away and forget everything, everybody ; all the 
tragedy of the past few weeks, and, and even 
Stafford, for at night, when I lie thinking of hin, 
I grow afraid. But oh! whata dreadfu! reckon 
ing ‘here will be with Ralph, poor old boy,” and 
then she drifted into chatter upon other subjects, 
whilst Barbara brooded wpon all that wae over, 
all that might chaace, and her beart was sick 
with longing for Quentin, aad the fear (hat never 
any more could he hold up his head amoug 
houourable men. 

When the news was broken to Ralph he was 
furious, tracing Barbara’s influence throughou 
but he had the wit to hide his anger. Sc 





saying,—~ 

“You need not tell me anything. You have 
said good-bye to-—to the one whois nameless. You 
are heavy-hearted and it is brutal for me to 
inflict myself and my woes upou you at auch a 
time, and yet I must, Barbara, it is inpoasible 
for me to stay here, equaliy impossible for Aunt 
Kelso and I to travel from place to place alone—- | 
we are incapables—there ia an alternative it is | 
true—that is that I marry Ralph at once and so 
find a natural protector.’ 

“Has Mr, Craven proposed this solution 
the difficulty, Essie?” 

"Yes ; you are aware how devotedly he loves | 
me, and he proteste I am too young to be left | 








of | 


should be married without delay and unnecessary | 
fuss don’t wish to wear my fetters yet, bus, 
on the other hand-——” 

“ Essie, I wonder Mr. Craven should propose | 
such a scandalous thing. Would you do dis- 
honour to Stafford’s memory by clutching ao 
greedily at your own happiness? This haste is 


even listen to such pleading,” she had started up 
now, and was pacing the room with flushed 
cheeks and dilated eyes. Believing what she 
did, she could not contemplate such a step 


CHAPTER V hr: a ; 
c ; }as Essie apoke of without a thrill of horror, 
“Tr is all over with me,” he said, desperately | Should this weak little woman who, with all her 
Barbara, as under the darkening sky they met , weakness so truly loved the dead lad, give her- 





to B: 


wl 
urgently pleading with Essie that he was by righ! 
her proper guardian, her brother's dearest friend, 
that it showed a sort of distrust of lim to trea’ 
him thus cavalierly, that the little lady very 
nearly broke her promise to her cousin, perhaps 
would have done so quite but for one bosty re- 
mark her lover made, “You were willing to be 
my wife without delay until Barbara Lane coaxed 
yeu into her way of thicking. Jf you were not 
very foolish you would see that she has her own 
ends to serve,” and, like most rather silly people, 
Essie had a very comfortable opinion of her own 
acumen and foresight. So she briefly replied ‘at 
she would be married when she liked or not at all 
That was a very bitter pill for Craven to digest as 
subsequent events proved too plainly. He had 
spoken openly of his marriage as all buc an ovtab 
lished fact, but the days grew into weeks, and wtill 
Miss Lane deciared that she should be Miss Lane 
“for aver and ever so long,”’ and those who kuew 
her best said she waa always given to change, so 
that most probably sho had wearied of Craven, 
and, having now a substautial fortune, thought tc 
do better for herself. 

Then strange folks began to appear at Holigtor; 
the gossipping servants gave ou! that sumimonus 
and writs were being served upon the master, 
that tradesmen were daily arriving and angrily 
demanding payment of their just claims. 

Of course these rumours could not fatl to reack 
asie at last, and she grew troubled, She had 
never loved Ralph, it would cause her smail 











to say farewell; “no matter where I go this thing 
of which I stand charged, will follow and hamper | 
me at every step, I must give up my profession, | 
not only because no one would now employ me, 
but because to live [ must earn a pittance; my | 
ancle has withdrawn my small allowance, and [ | 
wm practically a beggar, consequently, dear heart, 
give you back your freedom. I dare not ask 
you to share a life of shame,” 

Steadily she looked into his eyes, all fears and 
‘remors now forgotten. 
_ “When I gave you my heart, did you imagine 
i would ever take it back again; that my love | 
cust fade when the firat storm lowered. Oh, 
Juentin, how little and how poorly you have | 
vaderstood me. Hush! I know that you would | 
say all this is for my sake; I know that you are 
prompted only by generous and honourable 
instincts, but what if I prefer a life of shame 
With you, to one all glory with another? It | 
shall not be written of me that I could not watch | 
with you through your night of sorrow—if you 
are penniless I have enough and to spare for both. 
Suentin, take it all, and do not drive from your 
ide your truest friend.” 

tier hands were clasped about his neck ; her 
wcading eyes so full of love and confidence, 
Seamed tenderness upon him. 
_ “Barbara, you make me weak; is it well 
‘one? My beloved, if I accepted all you offer 
Well might men cry treble ehame on me—ab, no, 
Gear heart! this only will I do—hope for the 
»lessed day to come when, without a stain upon 
my reputation, I may claim you mine; my wife 
I will not make you, though ail my heart cries | 
out for you ; neither will I hold you bound to 
me many way. You are free to choose another 
tove--J should not blame you, although there 








his murderer's 
times ne: she 
fernm @ ~ 

from such an 


self wholly and forever into 
keeping { No, no, a thousand 
would do anything to save her 
awful fate. What could she do? 

Essie’s voice broke on her reverie, 

“I told you, Bab, that I would rather remain 
free a little longer, but Ralph bothers me so, and 
gets angry with me sometimes when i :rge delay ; 
now, if you would stay with me, I could manage 
well enough. You are an accomplished traveller 
and it would be delightful te go from place to 
place with you. 
your stupid profession,” 

Barbara veered round suddenly, --- 

*T will do even that conditionally, I will be 
your guide, your companion, anything you will, 
provided that you promise faithfully to postpone 
your wedding for six months. That wil! give us 
time for thought and action, you will kuow your 
own heart better. For indeed, Essie, marriage is 


{f only you would relinquish | 


regret to part from him, but she hated to be made 
ridiculous, and even threatened her fevourite 
maid with dismissal, when she ventured to say 
that Mr. Craven had wanted only her money. 
Egsie was vain, and this seemed a slight upon her 
beauty, so she made reply sharply, 

T was engaged to Mr. Craven when f had 
hardly anything of my own.” 

“True, Miss,” retorted the girl, who wae the 
daughter of an old tenant, “but he knew you'd 
gel everything if Mr. Stafford died first.” 

Essie drew her breath, sharply, those random 
words had set her thinking, but she was afraid to 
dwell wpon the thought, so she sent away the 
girl, and then she spent a long, long while in 
brooding, which wes unusual inher. Not a word 
did she say ara of he ae, but befors 


Ber 
she went to bed she wrote a letter to Ralph say 
muise hastily 


seep 
pu 





not an act lightly to be done—and—and little 
cousin, for all Stafford's loving kindness you owe 
him a tribute of remembrance and regard.” 
“Well,” remarked Essie, almost blithely, 
“Ralph must wait for me; of course he will be 
desperately miserable, equally, of course, he will 
scold me, but I shall thrust all the blame upon 
your shoulders, and as I fancy he is rather afraid of 
you that will not hurt you. When can we siurt? 
To-morrow,-—-the next day,—-when, when #” 
“Not for a month, atleast. I have instructions | 
to leave behind, and many small matiers to settle, | 
beside all this, Essie, I want to make an investi- | 
gation upon my own account; to be frank with 


you, it is as much for my Jover’s sake as yours, 
that I have resolved to forego my old life, and to 
remain in touch with Redmond and its people. 
Ask no questions ! 


, 


am fighting alone and 


ing she did vo: feel able to fulfii a 
given, so she vegged him (to release her; sho 


| hoped he would forgive her an? find happiness 


with someone more worthy his affuction than she 
had ever been, But vacillating by nature she 
delayed sending the note until the morrow, when 
the awakening carae indeed. 

A. respectable man called at the Hall inquiring 
for Miss Lane, and wheu Essie gave him audience, 
told her briefiy that he was a tailor in » small way 
of business, that Mr. Craven owed him twenty 


; pounds which was much more thae be could afford 


' to lose. 
“He had promised to settle the : t the 
preceding week, saying he was about to marry 
rich lady who had promised to mect e!] clsims 


againat him. ; 

“Was it true that Miss Lane was about te 
“teen ergs had an led Holl + 

become Mrs. Craven | He hed called at Hollytor 
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? 
! ed tc aster’s | very prow rd « f them, saying they were au heirloom human effort she wrenched herself free, shrieked 
and he would 1 rather lose any treasure than dheat, | aloud once agaiv, * Help!” 
y rang il , and a | for with their loss his luck would go. ; Thenshe heard the rush of heavy feet, saw as 
ar Log, SAK | She remembered, too, that after Stafford’s death jin a dream Ralph Craven rounding the re 
to Hollytor and ask Mr, Crave | ihe had never seevu them upon him, How blind | escaping by the south exit, as instinct told her 
d >” then, witl ‘ttle | she had been not to connect this fact with the | once before he had done, and sauk down t reath 
he an : t “in the meanwhile | crime. | lese upon the grouad, faint and all but senseless, 
ave sh ght |; Ob, or Stafford!” she chon; sadly, | but she bad still power to say to the two men 
f st, your cownlaiat |“ how much too well you trusted him!” And | who rushed to her rescue. 
) rt you will suffer. | then she cast about in her own mind howthe| “Do not mind me ; follow and bring Aim 
ié ¥ : A 1s made ¥ ry | dreadful deed had been done, and how Craven back.” 
bl + inne ' waiting | had escaped detection. | They glanced nervously at each other, They 
' ved I Well, there had been no strugs iat was | were labourers, and their minds moved slowly ; 
evident, Doubiless the agsassin had stolen up | but each thought what little help fists were 
€¥ ry 8} on | behind, and flown in the opposite direction when | against firesrms, which probably the fugitive 
1; ooly her | he heard Quentin’s hurrying feet. ap exe were | carried, and declined to obey Barbara’s command, 
he said | four exits to the wood, he could easily escape by | “We're married men, an’ can’t affurd to run 
that M avenn has | th the south, make a short circuit aad re- | uo risk, miss,” said one, ‘ and there’s the perlice t« 
ft t b é w in | en by the cast It was close by the east look arter such as him ; but we'll take y< u home 
° y eng? ge entrance that Craven had accosted the labourer. | and welcome.” 
rant toh \rravging these facts rapidly in her own vaaad, | “ But I tell you that he is Ratph Craven, the 
at i ie é | Barbara had no longer avy vestige of doubt as to | man who murdered poor Mr. Lane, and would 
As for y uw must be | Craven’s guilt, He had everything to gain by | have murdered me,” she urged, 
t leath, provided it could be compassed Well, miss; if he’ve done them things the 
j ot let you pay; | w igcovery | more need for us to keep out o’ his way ;” and 
\ not been the outeome of sudden mad not an inch would either budge. 
m ! 2} planned, deliberately | Barbara’s whole soul rose in indignation at 
y Vi matter T will | a | their timidity, and dragging herzelf to her feet, 
: M4 < ly ‘litterir ig Lauble i in her | she eaid, a 
} epen paloa ing ad | “Very well, I will follow him alone,” but she 
7 T will never rest until I have brought him to | forg s struggle horr: r seta i vhiet 
tice, surely with such a clue as this the police | d had ¢ hausted her strengt h, anil 
r ER V ( fail to bring home his guilt to him.” she fell back against a tr 
he sp ke e was roughly | how ita no go bea try: 
i F ph’s | tl jer, the now,” said one of 
y too ¢ he nd the v | her rescuers, “ have a sleep on it an’ you’ , say we 
nd Hall i would hav was eli 2h | couldn 10 other then we've done ;” and sick 
1 bie >, only I he'd her t her cheek. | to the soul she suffered w to lead her towards 
" S} acved:< | 
ea Or 9 arr i } he gates, however, she issed them 
iT r walks, the i aft eral donation, aud contriving unassisted 
f x " 0 ‘ t lk to the Halli, entered the rocm where 
ar Ke nystez y, that | that legally it is yours; but [ will die rather | Essie and Kelso we 
z tectin he trail of | restore it t its posse | ‘They both eried hey saw I 
’ , e c e, | joa » Qu uscombe—you best ranged dress, ber , and the awful 
t Pond € ii know what it mse ior you. Le ne go | mark of fingers upon her thr 
bi x b, 8 you are hurting me | e sank down upon a couch, 
mew * J will release you when you give me my own, | ler with wine, and asking hy 
- P nd | Itean have no value for you beyond that of | has happened.” 
‘ uentin’s name ney ‘or auswer Iarbara uncloted her and, ¢i 
’ She inter iftly. g the solitaire. 
J ¥ ya 2 sa 7 ] is ater a’ue to | Do you recognise this, Essie 7” 
? . uM for you can ¢ aus the hap; it is ¢ 1 & pai dp Craven 
} ei y i ai t vornan I supp + 
; —* bout the } isl ly pt lo not think J rove me that } murdered Staf 
to have you pon may head. I will re he would have 1urdered me but 
i ut | it to you on condition that you give me i istance 
one eC to | the fully-signed and attested confes y ie hegan to scream, “ willy 
p é ad been | murderous deed. 1 always suspec , oI 
er ’ | tg no! Annt sateaun for t 
ered mw, the sohtude anu orm | You are mad,” he cried, great Bab, Bab ; t x you i might evs 
a mt ly is was the last | start ing out upon hisbrow. “Y been hi 
we va f wecks of doing auy- | Branscombe at my € spense ; but ura felt Dy » ready 
rovi cuentins Innocence, and | a foola: ‘to put myselfinyour pow i | p lover ti o! law-—-true he 
b nox Jose it. | myself amurderer. Give me the i whatever followed, but once she hic 
Vf at here ere Sta 1 Not now---never, unles 2 condi- i her, had even prefeszed to love 
: » Se ¥ 1 fd oie clue the | tions. J will grant you time to escape before I | 
ue t ey sue fact t uke use of your statement. I will even hel; \" “aid | tr hand u he girl’s, saying, 
Cre Nad Ge od vainly some 8u u with money, if that is what you need. You Wait uatil you have heard all my story | 
I , ‘ way trust me; I am not a woman lighily tobreak | you act. Wemuset do nothing rashly. 
went ot i 1 at lark eye word ” But when she had told how from the frst 
the grassy pecring throu the a ia man to be thwarted ; mis | suspected Ralp ecause he alone could y Bt vy 
8 Ol mbles, seen uning every | not made me more placable ;” and, suddenly, | Stafford’s death-—how she had patiently watched 
leap of feaves. But all her searching | without warning he caught her by the wrist, seek- | and w sited for some sign, and iinally discovered 
and > sighed as she 1 by the | ing to force open the clenched hand, | the solitaire, Essie would remain quiet nv longer 
ge, | g into its brown depth | She was slim but she was strong, and the It was she who summoned the police to ‘ier 
’ hes ve neither help nor hope for Quentin? | thought of Quentin kept her brave. She struggled | aid, she who offered a liberal reward to the 
the ghest of another man's erime stand | fiercely w with bir 1, swaying to and fro, resolved | who shonid capture Craven 5 and as ¢! J 
between them ; , that nothing but death should wrest her trea- | went by brivging no success, advertised larrels 
\ to go, and in turning stumb {| gure from her, | the description of the missing young maa 
8 he weather had re unusually | = §¢ menanced Ralph, “ What is your | She had not charged him with the murder | 
. he stone easily shifted from ength against mine? Doyou think I will die | her brother, but the assault om Barbara ; only the 
n e earth being removed with it, | adog’s death because of you? I will choke the police authorities 2 as ye t knew there was ancthe 
he drew hereelf e: ed alow | life out of your body first,” | h 
eld a world of tr She had ed her voice then crying, “ Help!" but 
if th the ne there sparkle | | before she couk Id repe t the call, his il hand | to Mila 
ittered oi cu sly wrought gold, | was upon her w throat, and as her eyes met | witha il that | 
na ting’e emeral his she read murder there. “Now, may Heaven | every emerg 
u " State daring Ne believe | help me!” she prayed in her soul ag her | vanity had re 
i fortune r% eath came hard and fast, | 1 reeled, } th came in gas 8, and her | eure and proud of her personal 
: emie¢ 1 to swim ; this was one of a pair | strength was all From the dietance } used to be, nor so easily flattered by the at'ex 
} i 


te 
tions of the opposite sex 
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arbara had forwarded the solit 
It it was unsafe in her keeping, f 
L er ubiquitous to her; she was afraid he 
1t appear ab some unguarded moment and 
st the jewel from her. 
» her lover she wet wri itten 
ind Craven and all else w i} be easy ; ] fe 
iat that I now send you will bea forcit 
in the chain of evidence against him, and th 
sesessi0n may help yo 1 in search a the 
awhile Jet us live in | pe; our sky is 
but behind the clot i 


ads the sun 
id soon we shall feel its warm rays.” 





whe f 








~ os 


the 





CHAPTER VIl, 


Weexs and months dragged wearily by, soften- 





ing Essie’s grief, but not her resentment ; bring 

+ ing very little hope or joy to Barbara aud no 
g fortune to Quentin. 

Left wholly to his own resources, thrown 





penniless upon a eal which he felt had used 
him il, he had been compelled to forswear his 


and to accep the first post that 





it was but a poor one after al), but he was not 

12 position to be fastidious, and to live he must 

he evea thought himself pessiog fortunate 

" c otaining the situation for which there had 
€en 80 Many aspirants, both young and old 

Se he found himself ocevpying a stool in a 

ird-rate solicitor’s oftice, working long hours, 








ag poorly and eating his heart out for love of 
Burbara, and the desire to stand a free and 
! nourable man before those who had been sc 
wift to conderan hire, 

He did not write ofte bo to Barbara; he bad nx 
good news to tell, why should he make ber 


more unhappy ? 
Dy dint of greatect economy hie contrived each 








week to set aside a small sum y for 

future use; but it increased so hat he | 

ten said with a bitter laugh, — | 
When I am an old map, avd anal le to work 






will deny 


£ 
+ two 


y longer, I suppose tl 

relief, because I shall be in the + receipt 
ings weekly-—thai ought to be enough to keep 
r’s body aud soul together.” 


1 4 : se 
Jerea nen 5818 aid 


e guar 





, 


te 
by, reason of her recent 
& propose spending the season in town as 


led very 


t r 


Barbara had feared she would, but res 
ntent in fore'gn cities, gathering abou 
iitte troup of admirers, only ehe said w 
ge shake of the] ead, — 


4 burnt child dreads the fire, Ba! 









t intend to listen seri vusly to On f them 
i] I am aseu he is @ rich man, and can 
to love me for myself alone.” 


f Ralph Craven nothing 
y it wasan open ge 
and relatives | 
aw ay to a place of safety. 
Little by little th: truth oozed out ; he was 
aimed ¢ a gambler, a& man of most dissolute 
, and utterly without principle 


was deiini 
ret, that his 
1 to emus 


te, , = 
WA DOL pec iggie nigh 
wih 2201) bbe hak 











] > had more thaw once been on the eve of 
warriage with some unsuapectiog heiress, when 








1ething had transpired to break off the cou- 
‘rach; and always when Mr. Ralph Craven left 
ne scene of his last defeat, the landlord, neigh- 
ne tradesraen and servanis were robbed of 
just dues, 
4e “wanted” by the innumerable dupes 
is well laid schemes, and suave tongue, but 
bad vanished as completely a3 thowgk he had 
never Merri and Essie with a vicious 
ap of her little foot,— 
pe I may never hear his name again ; aud 
re) ihe Bab, that an eligible parté would 
‘ care to marry me, when he learned my name 
Md nce been linked with, his.” 
Tn the early summer they returned to England 
sete up residenceiat St.. Leonard’s, and there, 
ttle by little, Essie discarded her mourning, 
i ting again into frivolity—but the frivolity 
Was > regarded with lenieut eyes, for she was 
ity, rich, and good-tempered, 
“O: ce when the whole land lay thirsty under 
he sultry, cloudless sky, Barbara went to town, 





was 


sal a, 











cad, partly ooncealed irom view by a “Weaven help me, i must. ‘here is rothing 
chiutz curtain, a table occupied the centre of the | else Jeft me as an hovourable mento do, 1 wish 
room, whilst three chairs and a forlorn looking | Ih spoken of my hope to you ; 1 wish # 
couch, made up a poor whole. The floor was carpet~ | had died before f had so entangled your destiny 
lesa, but across the fireplace was stretehed » piece | with mai Barbara, my best and desrert, f 
of cocoa matting ia lieu of 4 rug. There werea | have no alternative, no choice. [ shouts be : 
few of Quentin’s books scattered about ; bhe piace { brute to suatch you frown honour, lusury, athe 
was so uatidy, the furniture so covered with | tion, to euch a sordid existence ; ine; and sm, 
dust that) when the landlady had brought up ler | with anguish of heart, I bid you , 
tea, and again departed, Barbara set to work i “Tehallobey,” she anawe ed heavily, ‘in se far 
her handkerchief to win aome semblance of clean- | gg obedience doesnot mean falechood to 5: bith 
Aude Se | you are roeting out a very hard measure ty me, 
fe was nearly seven when she heard a me step | and se hog back te i n a state utter 
upon the landing and her heart began to beat | hopel: sane: If you should reper ur Cecilia 
fest. Quentin used to walk so vapidly, with | if you shouit feel thay Hfe is at! too hus 
such a biiibesome tread, in the old days when joy | without me, you wil! st least protuiee ty snd fos 
was with them and love was young, Now, she | ro, or if you should fall 4 heart no 
| caught her breath sharply for nap die turned’, } g @ 
and tt he OPED do ary P she saw her love, } t t i 1 he t 
aged, , all but sh abb} y, witha in his | “now lat mo take you 
eyes which brought tears her own, he wea lto the i you m Mot k ralgd 
fanding in the ehadow aud he did not so much as | Kise me here b, a inf I eeu like @ 
eee her until she said in a voiee she vainly strove | glimp-e of bh e yea and to t 
o make cheery, “ Wiil not you come in and | you ive in,” 
!see what a metamorphosis I have brought |" “Then why, oh why do ri ‘ 
rbout 3” 8); ’ t your 1 Gi 
He stagwered though she had struck him, 1 ke w al mad I w i €3 
then, rushing forward, caught her to his breast, | But () 2 folly) Qn 
| will an enc from this | j 
my dearest love, what good impulse 4 >€ fa luzury whilst iv Bu 
bere? Barbara! Bartara! am 1 | ae so termble—si ny purse 
ad?” j We hi scu i 
uh 1 n0G anawer 5 ink nat worda were not | Barba y } ' t v 
sy to either then, 0 great was their joy thus {| Sweet Gearest let me xe r 
vo be together again, all in all to each otb j words to you, thatin them ¢ i ‘ 
Nor until that “Brat raptu subsided, | rk pow, but i 
vould Quentin thiak of bis ah undings, i t hi id #o0N V oli fee 
{or Barbara remem ber ihe on of her | aye 
visit. But, when they were sea by side ou | Ih h hen I wmte them . 
the much worn couch, he said,- have taken even that from me- sh, f 
“My darling you may judge for F what } Qu n, | ought 10 Oo tawe “ ver 
progress I am making in the world it is | you ar laden with trout fameavery Job'a 
for me to lift my eye to you, or 1 suit | comfurter : 
uatil I have achieved something better. | ‘Yiu e best ’ 7 yorman on 
“Hush,” she interrupted, gently, “your lotiera | Parlh, he answer das k ; ! : 
were so untatisfactory I could aot rest content, | OU Though he spore y art w 
so came myself to see the nakedness of the ; Uke lead as ue went! vo a spbied he: 
land, Oh! my dear, my dear, how could you so ! nt her from hic, could rege! 
auffer when you had but to breathe ore little | da , he woule not have ber «hare the on 
word of the truth to me to change all things | send and one humiliate lich t 
Quentin, it breaks my heart {o see you ths mt the dark waa all the moro intense for 
there are grey threads in your hair, lines eath | that brief flash of light—srili he would haope on 
your eyes, if you guessed how the my vem {| and ashe locked at hia} ’ ? 
ealad my heart ache you would pn e me} it should increase tenfold, berause te 
anything Lask. Give me your word.” | devoting 1b to & ve-invertigation of the 
“No blind promises, my darling,” be broke in, anscombe ease, 
“Tt know all too weil of what self-sac. ifice you are _—— 





en 


and without a word of warniog fouud her way 


to Quentin’s poor lodging. 

Phe jandlady, eyeiag her askance said Mr, 
Banham (the vame by which he went!) did 
line at home, but somewhere close to his office, 
ehe really could not say where ; he never reached 
until sevea, sometimes later. 

Barbara hesitated a moment, for neither the 


woman's face nor manner was inviting ; then 
throwing pride to the winds, she said 

‘Tf you ald let me share any room with you 
until he comea, I should be -here she 
produced a sovereign—''I can leave by the ianil, 


glad ’’- 


it is of the greatest importance that I should see 
him,’ 
The woman clutched eagerly at the and 


her manner changed from suspicious sc ruti iny, to 
abject fawoing. The lady was very welcom s to 
stay ia Mi. Banbam’s own room. Jt was cies 
there than anywhere in the house pnd all the 
other lodgers had children) aud \ woul ld che like a 
eup of tea and something to eat ‘ 

* Just a cyp of tea,” said Barbara, ae she fo! 
lowed her to Quentin’s roum ; she felt it would be 
impossible to eat in such an atmosphere, and ye 
he daily endured it—alas, poor Quentin | 

With almost an air of pride the woman ushered 
her in, then went away to prepare the tea, so tho! 
Barbara was free to examine her lovers 
home. /Jome! was it possible that Quentin had 
been reduced to such atraity as this ; why tie 
raranest labourer on the Redmond estate wae 
better housed than this ! 

At the far end of the reom sto 


1ekt 


dae chalk Gi 




















































cxpable, and with God's rt i never will drag 
you dowa to my own wis ’ 
The colour flamed ivto her che 
* Why will you always reve: 
making me the wooer? Ji ‘a neither 
Queutiv. I have 





le ley 





vur positions 
fair nor kind 
eo to ewppord 


? 


enouga oF my 


us ia comfort, until you have f 1 other and 
more copgenial work todo. Ac your wifel could 


better labour tor you {ft ou will aor let meshere 
your lot here, at least im some ciher country 
where your misfortunes are wot kn 
proudly lifi my head as your hel; 

He loosed ber clingiog haada from about bis 
neck 


‘I shall never reward your ! 





loyalty in 











such fashion,” he auswere thar new, tirr 
strength which trouble cloped in him, 
“ neither will ) flee I reriminal, Pea 
haps I bever abe ll " f stain, avd 
would be well if you could fo » You aro 
: ates f+} . ] y t ‘ } 
es vcautiiul as you are gout my bard aa 





with another and imore fortusate 


fiud happiness,” 


man, you way 
i, Quentin, low ¢ 
14 me? tear me, we pertiops 
6 for many iontha, if now you send 


* This fro 
Bo study to 


Saat Qn me 


you 








me away. | have given you my hewt for ever 
andever; you may nev rain what ave 
ost, but op the other h 





what you have won, tn the si 





you are my hushand, and as a k { will 

cles we to you whilst thought ao endures, 

Now for the last time, Queatin bid ie 
qs 
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(HAPTER Vea. 
Wonstxe ly and late (for he “kept” 
several tradesmen’s books), spending his strength 
for a mere ating his heart out with 


longing, loath 


pittance 





ing his sordid surroundings, yebun- 

ble to break away from them, that was Quentia’s 
nfe, 

it waa infivitely harder, indescribably more 


bitter, even than Barbara could conceive, 
‘wt for the blessed knowledge of her love he 
never could have sustained the long and unequal! 






Gxht; but with euch a reward before him he 
would vos yield, she should never blush to think 
thet the man to whom ske had given her heart 
was oil unworthy the treasur 

q sunmiser waned, autumn and winter 

ourht their chanves, a new year dawned on the 
gid world, and a new spring began to make lovely 
the isnes and gardens, with the tender green of 
young leaves, the delicite hues of hardy towers. 

Rssie had discard her imoucning, and her 


volatile goul was 
intended te 

} ng « h 
DeAug, BF c 


irsting for pleasure ; she fully 
end the coming season in town, 
2gubriously remarked “ bored to 














get into mw she added, with a} 

‘ rbaré maia in this, 

ace larg { am not you; 1 can- j 
mob < py my time usefully, neither can I read 
he ti ve day as Aunt Kelso does, so to Lon- 
mwe will go, aod if the fates are kind I shail 
moed my Prince ind ‘live happy ever 
after Vhe halloners want to let tacir town 
in@, au.) It is quite large enough for usa, so hey | 
presto | e ye it, What a perfectly luvely 

jmio } will ha 

Jarbara raised no obi m to the programme; 

in fact she was delighted with it, because, } 

sith noving iu another sphere, she would be 

ear to (ueatin : there would be many oppor | 

tunities of weeting and working with aod for | 

sim \ 

When they were settled in their new | 

home, she wrote hia: begging him to spare her | 

me oVveDr? surely he weed not always work } 

hike @ gailey-slave: and che inted a place of i 


meeting, knowing that he wouid not present him- 
sei ab Essie’s house whilst stil! under a bat 
The moeting wae indescribabiy bitter at frat, 


for the change in Quentin was very painful; he 
looked years older, and the shabby clothes he 
bad vaiuly end ured to make more presentahie 
formed a ociitivg contrast to Barbaras neat yet 
rich costume 

I oug! to have come,” be said apole 
retically, “but ! Id not resist your entreaties; 
but my darling. 1 won't do for you to be sean 
with me, what would your fashionab! ends 
ay were they : 1 in my company 

i ’t know,” ehe answered with assumed 
ightnese, * but an 60 earn, Can you mee 
meto morrow! We might walk the length of 


the row whea itis mos 
to that t” 


aon . +3 


rowded, What say you 


No, decidedly , you Save enough to bear for 
my sae olveady, without exposing yourself to 
erne) crit mes, and & idoleuces.” 

~% nk,” said Barbara quietly, “IT am able ter 
hold my own ; ne o dare speak slighting!ly of 
you i) Diy ating, aud as for condolences [ do 
not need them. Lam proud in the knowledge ; 
that the noblest man on carth holds me dear, and } 
that nob all his troublea have bad power to 
quepeb bis ! ve, 

Che remainder of tne evening was full of bliss ; 


they spoke of the future with hope ; 
lutely ignored a!! present obstacles, 
riefs ; so tl vas with almost 9 
“uentin returned ‘o his poor room 
Ho indulged in the unaccustomed lusury of a 
cigar, which he smoked meditatively by the open 
window, whilet he dreamt of a time when he and 
Barbara should meet to part no more 
fe flnug the g2 
here it was pounced upon by an 
with a shout of glee; then pulling down 


thes reso- 
all present 
light heart 








Lt grew Ia thee A ee 


nto the street 


urchin 





the dirty blind he turned to look for the little 
dlack box which contained his hoard. It stovc 
the old accustomed place, there was nothing in 


ifs appearance to startle him, so he drew 


with almost affectionate touch. 


it Dear 


in | 








Nightly he counted that small store, for was it 
not to bring Barbara nearer? Now he placed it 
ou the table before him, then suddenly a great 
tremor shook him. It was unlocked! He knew 
he bad not left itso; what did it mean? He 
hardly dared to look--to raige the lid 

His breath came heavily, hie head reeled , then 
he tried to laugh off his fear, and with an effort 
of will opened if. Oh, merciful Hesveu, it was 
empty! There was pot one single coin, large or 
small left. 

He fell back in his chair like a dead man ; he 
had been robbed, and Barbara was further off 
than ever ; the vindication of his iumocence was 
aow impossible, 

He was stupefied by his loss. All those long, 
long montha of unceasing toil had been vain. 
Well, he must drift with the stream ; Heaven's 
hand waa heavy upon him, and it was vain to 
strive against fate. 

Suddenly he started up, his eyes aflame, his 
faco white aud fierce with passion and pain; 
hurryiog to the landlady’s apariment. he ques- 
tioned sharply who had been seen to enter his 
room that day. 

She answered, “ No one,” and wished te know 
the reason for his agitation, When he told her 
ete exclaimed,—- 

© Tt’a that blackguard, Murdoch, the man who 
had the next room to yours ; he paid me his rent, 
an’ left just a little afore tea-time. I thought as 
how he seemed Mush o money ; but it wasn’t no 
business o° miné to ask how he came by it, an’ as 
long as { get my own I don’t grumble. But Um 
sorry for yer, an’ ahould jest advise yer to g: 
the perliee, Itain'ta nice thicg to happen ina 
respectable woman's house; an’ l'll thank yer to 


to 








make most pertikler inquiries, ‘cause I've always | 


paid my way as a honest wowan should, an’ I've 
broagh* up my fam'ly well,” etc., ete, 

(juentia did apply to the police, but the man 
Murdoch had whoily disappeared, aad the littie 
hosrd wag never recovered. Then he lost all hope. 

Ha felt it was criminal to keep Barbara bound 
to him any longer ; he would leave her free. Not 
without a fierce fight, not without a prsyer for 
guidance, did he attain to this reselve. Then he 
must needs put it at once into execution, for delay 
meant weakness, and for Barbara’s sake he must 
be stroug. 

So first he changed hie lodgings 
telling ber all the truth, giving ver back the 
premise she had made, begging her to forget him, 
to expunge the memory of the past from her 
mind ; because now that despair claimed him for 
her own, he would not link his life to any other 
He did net now care to scrape and save, his 
motive was gone. What did it matter whether he 
cleared bis name from that fou! suspicion or not ? 

So, hopelessly, he went upon his way, and 
Barbara, all but broken-hearted, tried to believe 
that still the sun was shining behiod the clouds, 
and that a bright tomorrow would dispel the 
darkness of their night. But it was hard, oh 
most hard! . 

it wae harder atill to be dragged an unwilling 
Wiltess to Kasie’s triumphs; to share in this or 


that fashiousbie function whilst all her hear! 
cried out for Queutin, and her soul was faint with 
fear of what might yet befall him. Cruel, too, it 





was to listen to the soft murmur of Essie’s voice 
v¢ ahe replied to her lover's wooing, for her tones 
were those of a woman proud and happy in her 
love. 

Tt had come to this, Essie had at last dis- 
covered she owned a heart, and that heart she 
had given to the penniless son of an almost 
pevniless earl. But she said with a blithe laugh 
“Archie hag the title and I the money ; it isa 
very fair exchange!” And only to Barbara did 
she add, — 

“But we love each other in quite a foolish 
fashion, 1 can understand now what keeps you 
so true to poor Quentin Branscombe ; for not all 
the world sould make me believe that Archie 
loved me for auy but my own sake,” and, luckily 
for Easie, this time she was not mistaken. 

Quentin lived quie!ly enough in his new home, 
nothiog vecurring to distury the dull tenor of his 
life until one evening, in early June, when two 
people moved iote apartments facing his own ; 
they were a wan and woman, and despite their 





hen he wrote | 





evident poverty an indescribable air of birth an 
breeding hung about them. 

The woman was apparent!y the man's junior by 
some years, for his hair and beard were grizzled 
he walked slowly aud painfully, leaning on her 
arm, she tending him with pathetic solicitude. 
He was evidently in ill health, for hot as the 
svening was he wore & great coat and a mufiler. 

“Poor wretch!” thought Queatin as they dis. 
appeared in the doorway, “he does not look as 
though he had long to live, or any great cause to 
cling to life; but what will that poor eoul do 
when he is gone, for it is evident that she is 
devoted to him.” 

He glanced curiously across ab the opposite 
house, then he staggered back with a halt. 
suppressed cry. 

The man he had been watching was seated by 
a window, and his sharpened protie bore such a 
look of Ralph Craven that Quectin was a moment 
unnerved. 

When heventured to look again, taking care to 
sereen bimself from view, the likeness grew upon 
hin. 

There was the same delicate aquiline nose, the 
same sarcastic curve to the finely-cut lips; the 
eyes beneath the black brows were dark and 
flashing as Quentin had just cause to re- 
member 

What matter if he had grown a beard, if the 
raven hair had changed its hue—-he had found 
his man—it was indeed Ralph Craven. 

His heart gave a great exultaat throb as he 
realised his enemy was under his own super 
vision. He no longer regretted his poverty, for 
had he not fallen on evil days Ralph had never 
come within his ken. 

He now began to play the part of spy. He 
carefully noted the goings aad comings of his 
opposite neighbours. He soon learned that it 
was quite safe for him to leave his lodgings for 
business, for Ralph did not rise until mid-day ; 
and he had only to loiter until the friendiy twi- 
light fell to enter unseen, or at least unrecognised. 

On the Suadays which he used te devote to 
walking he now remained in the stuffy room 
watching and waiting, he hardly kaew for what. 

Ralph had been under his espionage three 
weeks, when on a Saturday night, the woman 
issued from the house, and after a quick glance 
round went swiftly up the street. 

Hardly knowing why Quentin rose and followed 
her at « safe distance, she turned iuto a pawn 
broker's shop—a moment’s hesitation and be too 
entered. By leaning forward he could see her 
face, as with a trembling hand she offered her 
pledge. 





CHAPTER IX. 


An exclamation rose to his lips as he recog- 
nised tho fellow solitaire to the one Barbara had 
forwarded to him. He could not be mistakea in 
it, the assistant turning it over aad over with 
many @ curious glance at his customer, asked if 
she had not the other, She answered in a low 


| refined voice that her husband had been so un- 


fortunate as to lose it, aud nothing but the 
greatest necessity induced him to part with the 
second one. 

Then, whilst they were discussing the sum to 
be loaned, she pleading for more than was offered, 
Quentin went quietly out, waiting lower down 
for the womau’s reappearance. She came out 
hurriedly, aud he went to meet her. 

“Tt was a pity,” he said, gravely, “to part 
with so precious a jewel for so mean a sum-—-espe 
cially as { have its fellow in my possession.” 

She started violent!y ; but recovering herself 
said proudly,— 

** Who are you, sir, that you should interest 
yourself in my proceedings, or that you should 
withhold my husband's goods from him?” 

“If you take me to your husband he will 
answer those questions for you. When I koev 
him he was calied Ralph Craven.” 

“ Are you one of his creditors?” she gasped, 
‘if 80 you aever shall have access to him wailst [ 
live. He is ill—oh i on my honour I swear it-— 
I will not have him troubled about trifles, You 
may take half of what that man gave me for the 
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solitaire, although Heaven knows I can ill spa 
it 

“Do I look like a prosperous rm 1” in- 
terropted Quentin, bitterly. “I am almost 
2s poor as he—bavkrupt in everything save 
honour. Take me to him, announce me as Myr. 
Banham ; Tam curious to eee if he remembers 

e,” 

She regarded him steadily a-moment ; then 
she said, 

You area gentleman, These are topsy-turvy 

y3, when it does not do to judge a man by bis 

, aud you do not look evil. Come with me ; 

remember that in in the house whera we 

Je we are known as Mr, and Mrs. Charles, 1 

puzzled,” she went on, dubiously, “to guess 

how you learned my identity.” 

“That will all be explained presently I think,” 
aid Quentin: and then in silence they made 
their way back to the dingy house, and he fol- 
iowed her upstairs into a rather large but shab- 
vily-furnished room, where 9 man was sitting, his 
head bowed in his hands, Quentin’s guide moved 
quickly towards him. 

“ Dear Ralph, I have not been long; but I was 
a little delayed by a friend who koew you in 
better days. Mr. Banham, you will excuse him 
rising, he is very weak ;” even as she apologised 
Ralph turned in his chair, half rose, with seme 
remnant of bis old courtesy; then seeing and 
recognising bis visitor he sbrieked aloud “ Brans 
ombe 2” and fell face forwards to the floor, whilst 
from his lips issued a tiny stream of bloom, which 
told its own tale to the frantic woman kneeling 
beside hina, 

Once before she had seen him thus, and the 
dootora eaid a second attack meant death ; he had 
vroken a small bluod-vessel, and in his weak en- 
feebled coudition there could be but smal! hope 
for him, 

. 






* * * 


The light was fading in the summer sky, the 
day waa nearly ended ; for the man upon the bed 
there could be no earthly morrow. The sands of 
fe were ebbing fast away, and not all the love, 
net, all the care of the faithful woman beside him, 
wuld prolong the little epan of time allotted to 
bim . 
Quentin, with all resentment gone, was seated 
at his left hand, whilst a magistrate and a solicitor 
waited to receive his dying deposition. 

“ { will tell you all as quickly as I can,” panted 
Ralph Craven, “it is % -gruesome story, and I 
would fein have spared my wife the recital, She 
bas been as an angel to me, aad I deserved 

thing but harshness from her.” 

He paused, and hie wife moistened his parched 
lips with milk ; she waa steady and firm now, she 
would not break down so long as he had need of 
her. Then he spoke again iv a low and thrilling 
1, Ralph Craven, murdered Stafford Laue on 
the morning of October, eighty-two.” 

4 great sob rose to the wife’s lips, only she 
suppreased it, and shivering, cowered beside the 
bed with face hidden in the coverlet, and the 
eying man went on,— 

“I had no malice against the lad; [ liked him 
more tham well, but I was hard pressed for 
money ; I knew the terms of his father’s wil!, and 
| determined that I would possess both his fortune 
anc his sister, seeing I could not have the one 
without the other. ['ll swear I never loved Miss 
Lane ; abe was a fooligh, shallow girl, and i had 
given my heart te my wife, then Miss Everton ; 
she, ton, was an heiress, but her fazher bad heard 
something to my discredit and abruptly termin- 
ated our engagement. Thea I met Lane, and 
having discovered ali that I wizhed to know, | 
engaged Aoliytor, where I lived as a man of 
meanga. In a short time I had won from Miss 
Lane a promise (o marry me, and then I set to 
work to possess myself of the fortune which I 
felt should be hers. 

Tt would all have been eo much easier but for 
vue arrival of her cousin, Miss Barbara Lane, who 
from the firat distrusted and disliked me ; as it 
vas, Emily, my wife, i would spare you if I 
could. T planned to murder Stafford. It was so 
quickly done, I waa in the wood when he and 
Branscombe entered, I even overheard their con- 
versatioa, saw them part, then J worked my way 











round by the south exit at the spot just beyond 
the pool, and I waited for Stafford to come, 
Presentiy I eaw him araongst the trees, and heard 
him calling my name, but I made no reply ; with 
® petulant gesture he was walking away when I 
fired at him twive in quick succession ; he gave 
one awful cry as he fell, but he never moved or 
spoke after, and long before Branscombe reached 
him I had made good my escape, re-entering by 
the east gate. All that followed is known to you ; 





UNDER A CLOUD. 


~— iO 
CHAPTER XV. 

THe gravity which had hung over Olive 
Durant al! the morning increased as they drew 
near the Towers. She had received so xauch 
kindness from the family there that she could 


hunted, with a price upon my head, carrying may | not bear to think of the shadow which hung over 


life in my hands, I made my way to Southampton 
where, strangely enough, I once more met Mise 
Everton. The truth concerning me she did 
not know, except that I was a rnived man, and 
loving me still she became my wife ; losing friends, 
fortune, happiness, by that one supreme aot of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. Be kind to her when 
IT am gone; she is all alone in the world. Oh 
Em! Em | to what a pase your love has brought 
you!” 

He lay for a while with his eyes closed, scarcely 
breathing, and no one veniured to break the 
solemn silence ; but suddenly, looking round, he 
said, ‘* The solitaire—I had forgotten that. In ray 
mad flight I caught my cuff upon a bramble, and 
the solitaire fell to the ground, rolling ous of 
sight; afierwards, when I dared to return to 
Redmond I fvund Mies Lane had been before me; 
but that part of my story you have hear: 
give me the pen; let me sign my confession 
whilst strength is left me. Teaven | how 
tired 1 am,” his trembling fingers trailed slong 
the paper, then the witnesses wrote their names 
beneath the feeble characters, and he, falling 
back amongst his pillows said, ‘“ Leave us now, 
these last moments are hers and mine, forgive 
me if you can, Branscombe. 1 am glad you dis- 
covered me, or, 1 might have carried my secret 
with me to the grave, Tell Essie, poor, foolish 
little Essie, 1 repented my crime with a repentance 
which sapped the very life out of me. Now, 
Em, now, kiss me, do not fail me in thia last 
hour,” and, as the three men went out they saw 
him locked in his wife’s arms, his face white and 
drawn resting upon her breast, 

In the middle of the night the enmmons 
came ; Ralph sat suddenly erect, his eyes dilated, 
his form quivering with horror ; twice he shouted 
“Stafford | Stafford!” then, in a lower voice 
“keep back, in the name of Heaven, keep back,” 
and so erying, fell like a log among his pillows, 
and apoke no more, Through all the dreadful 
time which followed, Quentin was Emily Craven’s 
truest friend ; it was be who reoonciled ber proud 
father to his beloved, but erstwhile, rejected 
Aaughter ; he who took ali painfnl dutics upon 
himeelf, and although in the anguish of her grief 
he uttered words which were alike vujust and 
untrue he made no remonatrance, knowiog well 
her mind was distraught 
After the funeral, Mr. Everton took her back 
to ber old home, but she never recovered the 
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had fallen upon her when frat she learn 
terrible secret of his past. She gently sank, az 
gently died, at the laat being as a lit\ie child in 
thought and feeling, and they buried her beside 
her mother. She never heard her hushand’s name 
execrated, Sbe never kuew that the victim of his 
duplicity, regained all that he bac lost, bus none 
the less these things happened. 

Tt was a year later, and at Redmond Hall a 
small party had gathered; there was Easie gayer 
than before, assuming taatronly ways which sat 
funnily upon her ; there was Aunt Kelso as good- 
natured as ever, quoting poetry to Archie Lord 
Childsley, to his infinite disgust, and through the 
dim vista of trees, Barbara walked with her 
husband ; her hands were filled with fragrant 
pinks, aud the giadness in her ayes was softened 
by regret. 

When Essie saw her, she advanced to meet her 
quickly. 

“For you,” said Barbara, giving the flowers 
into her keeping; “they are the first which have 
blossomed by Stafford’s grave, I felt that you 
would prize them ;”’ and then, leaving Essie, with 
her face buried in her bougvet, they walked to 
the house through the sunshine, and Nzaven’s 
own peace was upon them, 

[THE END. | 
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shock of her husband's death, or the horror which | 
1 the | 


| the grand old house. 
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In the avenue they met 
Percy, aod Alice, who was, driving, having learned 
ihe accomplishment reveutiy, drew rein at once, 
Olive’s quick eyes decided thot something 
more than his sister’s i/]ness wuet have happened 
to change him thus, He looked positively 
haggard. His face was like that of one in somo 
terrible danger, who in vain racked his brain to 


4 





find some chances of escape. Alice Melville was 
troubled: too, for she felt no Nght cause could 
have brought that fearfully ausious look to his 
dark eyes. Winding that Olive was silen’ and 


trembling from hesd to foot, the younger girl 
took the inquiries on herself, 





“We have come to ask after Barbara, We 
only heard of ber illneas this morning,’ 

“She is just the savie,” replied Percy. “ She 
never closed her eyes all nip'it; even the pro 
fessional purse, whi is used to sad scenes, says 
it is painful work to watch her, her face is so fall 


of earnestness, her eyes 60 full of picading, anc 
yet she cannot speak 10 tell us what she wants, 
wake 2 siga we 
voiees do not seem to 


should understand 
reach her.” 

A spasm, as of convulive pain, crossed Olive 
Durant’s face as che said, 

“Whee did it happen? We only heard the 
news this mornivg, and even then we did not 
know what wae the matter.” 

“T think no ove quite knows that,” said Perey 
gravely, “She was out slove yesterday, and ehe 
was brought home unconac! Dr. Harley 
talks of some great mental shook; but for 
Barbara’s own sake if she recovers, we want as 
little gousip as possible ae to the nature of the 
ness, and my mother has spok-a of is to the 


our 
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|} servants as syncope from which my sister has 
: suffered before, 


| 





i 





| another victim of Robert Lang, how 


er , 


She hu: 
” y es,’ me 


ooked terribly il late! 
sighed, “and you, t 


0, are pale 






and more delicate-looking than when you frat 
settled at High Cliff Lodge, Mies Durant.” 

“T am not ill,” said Olive, veutly. “There 
are worse troubles than bedily ailments, Mr, 

ellowes,” 

Aud somehow frora his cyes to hers there 
flashed a glance of such deep tenderness, suck 


guessed his 
ould be 
r each other, 


devoted love, that Alice Melville 
The girl was delighted. 
besier than that they should care f 


anh 
‘yDa 


her childtcod’s friend and the consin she hac 
lexrued to love so dearly, Perey would shelter 
Olive from the troubles which seen. d to sur 
rouad her, If only he would speak out. Quick 





as thought Alice decided he should have the 
opportunity. 
“T see Lady Fellowes on the terra: she ha 
} come out for alittisair. i will run ad speak 
! to her, if you don’t mind waiting for me, Olive 
She was povue before Miss Durant could rais: 
any cbjection, Verey was ieft alone with the 
girl he loved almost more than life. Alow bean 


ow frawile. If she were, indeed 
well she hid 
the secret ; but Percy felt contident of one thiny, 
whatever sorrow was hidden in that secret it was 
on Oitve’s part, a sinless one, 

She looked uy him suddenly. Ue 
eyes thrilling him through 
“TE only you were not in suc! 
selvea, I wanted to ask your advice 

He pressed ber hand. 

“My best advice and help are at your service 
always,” he answered gravely. “ Oaly trust me 
and let me do all « friend or brother can for you 
I have feared there was some trouble pressing on 
you.” 

“There is,” She hesitated strangely. " Mr. 
Fellowes, I must tell someone or f shall go taad. 
Alice is as true as steel, but che is almoats 


tifui she was and 


lovely 





trouble your- 
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“ Mine will bear it cheerfully,” he answered 
t t ay m t? 3s enaier for uit 1 cell 
you Know you ret!” 

Yout Timopc le 1” 

Forgive rm i have thought se i about 
you, Fel mus ’ mu. I conld hard'y help 
USB t. You sre Miss Burant no but 
mil j Ta ary 1 were known of Olive 
Yeats Don't U " went on the young man 
cageriy, “thet I was c 18 OF Inquisitive, tha 

ried to dihis out. It seemed to come t 
like a sudd revelotion. You could no 
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and eeid 

Tiat 6 all father left England 
uuder acloud, acd dropped his surname till better 
nya came. Ina very little le he was cleared 
of ugpicion attached tu hh but then ha 
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all my 
crushed 


own used to 
C net wail ec 
FeCTeTt Mr. Fe!} wre 
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dow e earth with shame, Tam faint and sick | 
ad ent the future, bevause neatly a year ago | 
* uu? . hem . t 
i biigated my whole life, 
© Don’t, id Percy, wit Ww { er: | 
€s it iit ice, don't talk se © past 23 j 
pret, Miss Durau Olive, no ¢ lame you 
wee Ap i 
** Bui 0) 1, 1 disobeyed and deceived the | 
beat futher girl ever had. I deserted him for—— | 
| 
at, oh, I have been punished ribly puniz oa 
he strange ate ister 18 ia | 
r » the fi } nd y? yr | 
* said Porey ; “ghe, too, hue euffered | 
’ - ; | 
nye ¢o : ved Robert Laug as | 
itec!v as woman can love, aud—— 
; } 
If Bec! i ws Vaae Carlyon he } 
nitiaaek® ! 
5 t art 
She bowed her head 
‘ j . ° 1 ‘ i 
‘hd hink [ loved iim really, bot he was | 
‘ifferent from at t iad ever met, and he 
promised ty 1 rae ¢ ngiand and thes, whe 
Yad told he waan't ¢ od man, lL woul’ not} 
believe m3; oh, it w wicked of me ceed 1” 
Per wae roking white haod he etill 
heid i ment pony, bendi her head, } 
joy a counfe 161 eed of Brass ar i thist ; 
or le e no une spoke, then Percy said. } 
ravely 
“T 1 thankful to be able ¢ epeak to you | 
; j 
Hout y » letter came fron Dr. | 
tiva ] ! it was intended for my father, } 
° . : } 
bub, 12 uistake in the addrese, I opene 
My tather is 60 much engrosaed with Barbera | 
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blight of « Lang my 
father ae & 
tam the eir to 
my ei Bu t 
like you sve 


our home, Through Robert 

oor embarrassed wan, Through his 
beoken fortunes. 
ra it, perhaps, near de We, 
uffered so much through this vil- 





ath. 





lain, thet his return to England means as much 
surraw for us as for you.” 
* But,” her eyes opened wide with f: ar, ‘if he 
ere in ugland, he we vuld seek me out,” 
“Yee, but like the rest of the world at Port 


he moy have known you only as Miss 





ter.” 
She bowed her head, 











** Dad eaid the change of name might hide me 
for a little while. Oh, be was so tender, so 
thoughtful, he meant to leave no trace of cur 

nuty with the Lesters, an J to sel! hia business, 

ut he might to Kogland and guard .me 
from Robert Lang,” 

“t aseure you,” suid Percy, earnestly, “ you 


Lf he did not 
d you would 


father to do that. 
3 Barbara's friet 


Miy rely of ay 
care for you already, a 






have another claim on his sympathy, because, like 
himesel?, you had suffered through this villain 
gain the question came from her parched 


ipa 
“ Why do you belie > he is in Eagland? Tt 
would cost a great dead, f money and I know, I 
am ce he was almost penniless at the time 
of his trial.” 
Percy's face flushed, 

i am afraid my sister has supplied him 
from love of him! Ina health 
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vey. Oh, not 
Marbars hates Lang now as much aa we do, 
but he had a strange magnetic influence over her, 


and we believe he has used this 
“OO her”? 
“ Bat then she would know where he is.” 

t believe she does kaow. J believe he ia near 
here in hiding, and that — agitation of meet- 
ing him, yesterday, brought on Barbara’s illness,” 

Olive was st hn very white, but there was a 
trange set resolution on face which uck 
Percy as the eadness of dee 

If he fieds me out,’ ' she said slor wly, “I 
give him wp to the police; it may be cruel and 
unwormenly, but I shall do it, I can’t forgive 
him for blighting the last months of my father’s 
life with a terrible pain, I might forgive 

wn wrougs, but not that, not that,’ 
‘it would be the best thing you could do, 
said Perey gi vavely y, “if you are strong enough.” 

{think T an 
Harley, who knows 

f that letter I received from Port Agnes 
Lang will come to you in dis 
bh money. He will try and 


to extort money 
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pair. 
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muse 
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rday, think 
s6 end demand | 
vade you tha 
vaceful thing in Magland to have been en- 
i Gon convict, and so work on your fears as 
y blackmailon you, If you ouce give in, 
prepare a lasting persecution for yourself, 
As to ihe disgrace of having once been engaged 
to him, it fa a wmiefe ps my sister has 


shared, 
and Lain certain no one has ever shown her less 
and kindness “a it,” 
ive Durauc lifted her 
Perey’s fe cP, 
*tLaone 
iw a broken, « 
am his wife 


a 
fe 
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beautiful sad eyes to 





Robert Lang,” she said, 
et 


ce Heaven heip me, 


enrared 10 
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HAPTER 


Ny Mrs. Curtis 
» with a lar 
comes under 
1to educate i 
economy, live as bec 
> was no superfluity 
empts at fashionable society 
Ss t had taken the furnished house at 
Norwood a year, that being the extent of 
ther’s leave of absence ; it was in a fairly 
wd ue ghoourhood, large en a for Mrs. Cursis 
tu have all her brood under her wisg at holiday 
times, an aveniently near a railway station. 
Mrs. Siupart herself lived cl by, and had 
he habit of often dropping in to see her sister- 
iu-law and have a friendly chat. 


were 





e their 
for visiting 
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Thro igh his, | 








my | 


as much as I do, save | 


it would be thought a very | 


— les} 





wwe. 
nked with yours, for this man has been the The story of Olive Durant’s ilness, of her u 


relatio uship to the Wyndhams, aud of her fina 
settling down in a quiet Yorkshire village were 
course discussed between these ladies, 

Mra. Curtia very much regrefted being awa; 
from home when Olive called, « § 
Stupart, if she ever heard of Miss Durant 
visiting her relations at Penge, to be sure aud 
her know. 

Why don’t you write and ask her to spend 
few days with you?” asked the widow, “you 
seem to have taken a fancy to her.” 

Mrs. Curtis's pale face flushed. 

“T should like to do so, Mattie, but you see 
Olive Durant isa great heiress and we are quits 
homely folk.” 

‘She may be an heiress,” said little Mra 
part, impulsively, “ but I should say, poer child, 
she was terribly alone in the world. My Tom has 
been in Mr Wyndbam’s office for years, and 
has been to Penge once or twice ; says that 
Mrs. Wyndham is the most batsful woman h 
ever met, Ifa young feliow, seeing her for a 

little while at au evening party, took such a dis 
like to her I should say she wust be disagreeable 
indeed.” 

“ Bub she wouldn't have any real power over 
Olive,” objected Mrs. Curtis; “the dear girl is of 
age, and her settling at High Cliff Lodge proves 
that she can acc independently of her aunt.” 

Mrs, Stupart hesitated. 

“Mr. Wyndham is a just master if a hard 
and I shoulda’t like to say anything against hi 
but Tom says his wife is not to be truate), She 
used to have an orphan nieco, Miss Melville, 
living with her and the way she treated her 1 
Tom’s blood boil, 

* But if she ia such a treacherous woman, «lic 
probably values people by their fortune,” said 
the surgeon’s wife, ‘‘and as an heiress 0! 
would probably find favour with her,” 

jlive Duraut did not write many lettiors ; 
people with a heavy secret grief weighing on then 
rarsly do, rom time to time she sent Mrs 
Curtis a few 3 telling of her life at High Cli 
Lodge, and 7 @ pleasant compauion she fouud 
in her cousin ce, who had come to live her 

** And I should eay Miss Melville was thankfu 
to get away from the Wyndhame,” comniented 
Mrs. Stupart, “but it seemsa little odd two you 
girls like that living alone,” 

‘Oh, they have a chaperon, » Mrs. Jocelyn. 
I remember Olive wrote to me that her auni, Mrs, 
Wyndham, advertised in the 7'imes, and they had 
I don’t know how many answers. They were 
very pleased with Mra, Jocelyn because she was 

young and pretty, aud Mrs. Wyndham was 
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quite satisfied because she was related to Lady 
Tollington.” 

Irs. Stupart started. 

‘Related to Lady Tollington #” 

Yes. I suppose it seeme hard for a Cov 
tess’s relative to have to earn her own bread, but 


this is an age of changes; and I am quite sure 
dear Olive would show anyoue who lived with her 
every cousideration.” 

‘ Heaven help your ‘ dear Olive’ if her chaperou 
is Mabel Jocelyn,” replied the stronger-minded 
sister-in-law. “‘ Dear me, Edith, did you never 
bear of the woman?’ 

“T have lived ao much out of England,” 
jected Mrs. Curtis, “and L am not fond of 
scandal.” 

This is not scandal, but the truth. 
have any regard for Miss Duraat, you ought to 
warn her of her chaperon’s charac ster.’ 

“ But I don’t know that her chaperon ¢s Mabel 
Jocelyn.” 

" She must be if she is r 





Tf you 


elated to Lady Toliing- 


| ton; I kuew Acr well before her «marriage, when 
she was just a poor little nursery eqreraes 
is not oue to ‘forget old friends either 





only last summer, she sent her carriage to fetch 
me to spend a long day with her. The 
truest-hearted woman you would meet, aud’ 
husband worships her.” 

“But Mra. Jocelyn?” asked Edith 
bringing the speaker back to the point. 
did she do?’ 

“Oh, my dear, it’s a pitiful stery, Young 
Jocelyn,—he had a handsome face and. winving 
way, poor boy,—fell in love with an adventuress 


dt . 
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even heard her maiden name, but she 
than she should be, 


t never 
was—-very fast and no better 
to say the very least, 


‘She ran him into every sort of extravagance, 





she behaved so diegracefully he had to leave the 
Service; then I suppose he was pretty well 


bre ven hearted ; he left off trying to restrain her, 
vod she ran a ‘low gambling saloon at the West 
End ; “he was there, She must have brought him 
pretty low to submit to euch degradation. Then 
the police made a raid oa the place, aud, to avoid 
‘ailing into their hands and draggivg a good old 
name into the mire, he--shot himself,” 

‘ How awful!” 

‘ Aye; . 
what he could to sereen his men wry, but he would 
ave nothing te do’ with ker. Mrs, Jocelyn | 
ank lower and lower after that, and disappeared 
zitegether. Last year, I heard she was in Loncton 
iving on her wits and what poor Lady Tollington, 
for her brother's sake, allowed her, I know she 
eff town in May or June, and Bertha, I mean 
ady Tollington, told me with tears in her eyes, 
Mabel. bad gone to be companion to an old lady 
in Yorkshire, and she did hope, for her brother’s 
sake, it would be a fresh start for her,” 

Mre. Curtis trembled ; she did not like what 
she heard, If “ Mabel” were really the Mrs, 
Jocelyn of High Ciiff Lodge, why Olive Durant 
wd her guardian ought to be warned at once, 
She wag no fit companion or mentor fer two 
innocent girls, 

‘What can I do?” the poor lady asked her 
sister-in-law. “If I warn Olive, and then it turne 

out ber ¢haperon is some ot her Mra. Jocelyn, she 
might prosecute me for libel, and I have no means 
f finding out the truth.” 

“No, but I have,” said Mrs, Stupart. 
o Lady Tollington to-morrow. 

“ Won't she be offended ! "’ 


“TN go 


“No, . «++I Lave known her for years, I | 


was with her when her mother died. 
sure she won't misunderstand my questions, 

“Y wish you would try. ‘The doctor and I 
grew very fond of Olive, and she is so terribly 
alone in the world, it would be dreadful if any 
ad woman got an ialiewe over her,” 

Mrs. Stupart presented herself the following 
morning at Lady Tollington’s; she felt in the 
Condon season there would be litiie chanee cf 
lading the young peeress at home, much less of 
securing a private interview after lunch. 

She was aduitted at once. Bertha was one of 
chose few creatures whom prosperity does not 
epoil. Mrs, Stupart had been kind to her ia 
he days of her poverty, and was, therefore, 
welcome now. 

“T am so pleased to see you,” 


Tam quite 


she said, when 


ner old friend was shown into her boudoir ; “ my | 


husband has had to go north ona little matter 
connected with his property, and Iam all aloue 
you twust stay and lunch with me, and I'll drive 
you home afterwards,” 

Mrs, Stupart hesitated, 

gf sia afraid you may be vexed with me for 
coming,” ehe said quietly, ‘ 
errand, but you were once a lonely o Phan girl 
ai ourself, and so | hope you will forgive my 
asking you something in the interest of another 
orphan.” 

“Of course I will, If I can help your protégée 
in any way depend upon me. I think I pity all 
onely girls because my own girlhood was so sad 
and drear » Abe 

_Very gravely Mrs. Stupart gave her the story 
f Olive Durant, of her lonely voyage uuder the 
Jurtia’s protection, of hor long sad illness, and 
her recovering only to hear her father's loss, and 
‘finally of her taking her penniless cousin to live 
“with her, and treating her just as a sister.” 

‘She must be o sweet girl,’ said Bertha 
simply, “and I should like to know her very 
auch, ouly I can't imagine what favour I can do 
her. The drawing-rooms are over or you might 
uave been going to ask me to present her.” 

Mrs, Siupart shook her head. 

“Olive Durant is in deep mournivg, and will 
not enter society for another year. Her aunt, 


\irs. Wyndhem, has found her achaperon who 
also acts as housekeeper at High Cliff Lodge.” 
Lady Tollington started. 
“High Cliff Lodge,” she repeated, 


“ Miss 


Lord Tollington paid his debts, and did 


‘when you hear my | 


| Durant can’t be living there. 


| 


' 


| 
| 
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; ic her care, and EF 





Why i heard it 
was tenanted by an old lady, a client of my 
husband's lawyer, Mr, Wyndham.’ 

‘*Olive Durant is the tenant of High Cliff 


Lodge. Her companion, chaperone, aud Louse- 
keeper is—Mrs. Jocelyn.” 

“Tt can’t be,” said Bertha broke sd ;° “Sof 
course I know Mabel is capable of a great dea! 


but this is too much. The c ym panic: of two 
innocent girls. The duenna of an heires 7 
Mrs, Stupart we hold her iu such horror that 

husband will not see her, and I should shudder 
,if she did but touch my children 

“The Mrs. Jocelyn who is with Olive Durant 
told Mrs. Wyndham she was a uear relation of 
yours, but begged you might not be referred to, 
a3 Lord Tollington’s pr ide. was so great be would 
not like people to know one of hia wife's relations 
was filling a dependant position,” 

** Aud she told me she was going to live with 
an old lady in the couutry ; someone very old 
and infirm who never went anywhere. Mabel 
said she should be moped to death, bub it was 
her only chance of » home, as she could not live 
on what I allowed her. I was very much against 
the step, but I thought an old lady cowd noi 
take much harm from Mabel, and if no visitors 
ever came there would be no cue else for her to 
contaminate. I see now, of course, that I ought 
not to have trusted her, but for my brother's 
sake I was anxious to give her one more trial.” 

* My favour was this,” replied Mrs. Stupart 
gravely, “would you tell me if the Mre. Jocelyn 
at High Cliff Lodge is really your sicter-in law, 
everything points to the conclusion, but I did 
not wish to condemn her if there was the least 
doubt.” 

“What doubt can there be,” asked Lacy 
Tollington sadly, ‘I have had letters from Mabe! 
dated High Cliff Lodge, I have written to her 
there. I own I thought it strange she never 
mentioned her employer's name, of course, I 
understand it now.” 

“ And I misay tell my brother's wife and let her 
warn Clive Darant. The girl came to England 
dith is fond of her.” 

“Tell Mrs. Curtis by all means. I had rather, 
for my husband's sake, that the Wycdhams 
were pot communicated with, but—if it ia 
necessary, I will agree we ven that.” 

“Tt will not be necessary,” said Mrs, Stupart 










| warmly, “ Olive is of age, and her own miatress, 


I hope you will forgive my coming to you.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” answered Bertha 
gently, “but, oh! I feel sometimes there is no end 
to the misery Mabel will bring on me ; it seems 
as though 1 could never be at peace about her. 
When she is in London she comes here begging, 
and drives me frantic iest my husband should 
see her. Whea she is away I am always uneasy 
lest she should be doing more wrong.’ 

Edith Curtis listened to the revelation horror 
struck, The doctor, callei into consultation, 
was as grieved aud troubled as his wife ; but on 
one point he was firm, he would not allow her 


to write and warn Olive Durant aainst her 
*haperone, 
wey ° a } D244 5 
You and I are quiet people, Edith, and know 


I don’t vant you to run 
After all, 


tence 


very little about law. 
any risk of being prosecuted for libel, 
if it comes to actual facta, all the evi 
against Mrs, Jocelyn is hearsay.” 

“ Hearsay! Her own sister-in-law admita it. 

* You could hardly put Lady Tollington toto 
the witness-box !”’ returned the doctor, gravely. 
“Wo, my dear, I was very much fakeu with 
Olive Durant, and I don’t want soy harm to 
come to her; but I can’t have you run it 
danger by, writing what the law 
libe!.” 

“But what am 1 ts do?” asked poor Mrs. 
Curtis. 

“Well, my dear, we are not rich, but I 
shouldn’t grudge a pound or tivo for that poor 
girl's good, The only thing I can think of is for 
you to go to High Ciiff, the tourists’ tickets are 
on now so you will-geta return ticket to the 
nearest place of note very cheaply. Then you 
must go on to High Clif and tell O live you were 
in the neighbourhocd and turned aside to visit 
her, You can say more to her in half an hour 








ml ight call a 


| 








than you can p ii i Bee A e vet 
per mu Ve 4? 

“But can’t I ask her | " suggested Mra 
Curtis, [ eh Chink she w too rich and erat 
to care to come toa little house like ‘his; but 
after all, on tog she would me and it would 


save me that tervibly | UTRey 

“ Write to her, then ed the doctor, “ aud 
say you particulariy wish to see her. Teil her 
we will make her king welcome; but that if 
she really cannot leave home, you would like to 
run down to Yorkshire for a few days. I veally 
think that’s the best thing you can do.” 

The letter was posted that very same cay; it 
was & strange coincidenve tliat ih missed the 
country mail, and go only reseed High Cliff by the 
second post on the very day chat “ Mr, Morton,” 
was 80 skilfully e by the 
chaperon. Miss Durant’s house was ¢o far nearer 
the little post town the Towers, that, 
unlike the Fellowes family she was honoured by a 
second delivery by the local letter carrier, A 
boon which she appreciated very little as Le: 
correspo mdence waz an unusually small one and 
she took no interest at all in its arrival, 

Mrs, Curt i4, like many other good women, had 

he fault of being “a little fussy.” Her letter 
pastel she bean to wonder if Olive would come, 
what bed-room she would give her and eo cn. 
To fact sha was quite excited on the subject, and 
the decter told her smiling she bezan to expect 
an auswer before her own lciter could ve 
reached High Cliff, 

“Oh, no, she would have got that yesterday,” 
said Mrs. Curt “Yrealtly think I might have 
had a reply thi i# morning, invitations should 
always be apawered by return post,” added the 
good lady, whe was quite ignorant that s her own 
missive had exactly missed the country mail. 

“Perhaps she ways away,” sail t locto 
cheerfully. ‘‘She may have been staying at the 





concealed 4 ‘he I 











(pan Was 











Towere, or & huudred things, Don't you get 
into a flus'er, Edith. If Mra. Jocelyn fas been at 
High Cliff Ludge several weeks already it cou'r 


matter very much whether she scays oue or ovo 
longer or uot.” 

The day wore on, publ Curtia alway 
afterwards che had a preseutiment that some 
thing was goiog to aoe but, beyond ber 






own ‘fusainess” befora alluded to, there w 
really nothing remarksble iv the general aspect 
of the little househol 

It was a “firework night” at t! vetal 
Palace aud the doctor went to see the display 
He tried to persuade his wile to accumpany hin 





but Mrs. Curtis declined. She sa she was 


tired aud would prefer t» stay at home and go t 
bed early. 
They only kept one servant—jpoor geutlefolks 


can't be extravagavt—-and soon after the doctor 
had reg this damsel discovered she wanted 
something indispensable for io morrow'’s break 
fast, and Soest certainly go end get it 

Mrs, Curtis made no demur. She was toler- 
ably used to being left alone in the house. 
were neighbours on either side m she cou 
call to her aid if necessary, and generally she 
had no fears. 

But to-night Mary liad hardly deparied 
Mrs, Curtis lived quite a mile from the si 
1@ would be gone an hour at the least) when ¢ 
terrible nervous feeling seized ov her mistress 
The empty house seemed full of echoing avises 
vad retreating footsteps, 

fivery single tale of robbery she had ever heard 
care inte poor Mrs. Curtis’ head, and her fears 
increased go terribly that she had serious th oughts 
in her own roow till the girl 


ra 
ld 


of f loek ng herself 
returned. 

She conquered this desire, however, and went 
upstairs, where ehe carefully shut all the doors, 
so that their banging to and fro should not make 
her more fidgetty. It wes “ between the lights,” 
a time che uau ally dearly love t; but to-night 

he decided it would be much cosier with the gas 
so she lipluted it, and drew the drawing-room 
blinds, feeling a3 she did so she was at least shut- 
ting out the gathenag gio 

This accomplished ahe tees up her work, some 







kuittiog for one of her absent children, and tried 
hard to forget she was & me in the house, 
Suddenly, the gate swung to, sure sign some- 
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into t he hat little drawing: | 
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as he sank into the chair she 








pother’s heart) that some a 
one of her children, and 


She put up. the 
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bead sadly ; he tock from his 





1 pote it the day before yesterday, 
The 8 inuuder saw a gentle aiddl d have had an answer to 
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1 preferre d to come and see YO 
the ragh, my name 


t, 1 may say, in terrible 








L was there soon after 
the Rice one wild scene 
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we 


and no one had 
since ten o’clock last night.” 
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she put out her han 
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IKE TO KNOW BER VERY MUCH,” 
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“Then it is that woman's fault, depend upon 
it, sir, Mre, Jocelyn ie at the bottom of it; she 
was a woran with a shameful! past; she ought 
never to have been allowed to come near euch a 
gir! as Olive. I wanted to write and warn wy 
poor little friend, but my hushand said I might 
get inco trouble by putting euch things on } pape r 
and I had far better ask Olive to come here, anc 
| tell her what I knew about Mrs, Jocelyn wich my 
own lips.” 

Percy shuddered, 

I have uo liking for Mrs. Jocelyn myself, bub 
I don’t see how she can have had a hand in Olive's 
disappearnnce, since, when it took place, she wa: 
asleep Your letter was discovered on Miss 
Duraut’s dressing-table ; her cousin gave it to 
me. | knew that, poor girl, there was only too 
| strong a reason for her wanting to leave Hig’: 
Cliff, and { thought she had jumped ao you! 
invitation, and not waited Lo write, but come to 
you at cace. Why she should have come so suc- 
| denly and mysteriously I could not make cul 
but I would trust her purity and truth is} 
would my own honour ; and [ am quite certs 
that, in leaving her home, she had some reason 
sc powerful as to conquer every thought of 
prudence.” 

Mrs. Curtis looked at him with tears gatherin, 
in her soft, kind eyes. 

* But where is she?” asked the gentie led y. 
“Of all the girls I ever knew, my pretty 0 
was the least fitted to be alone in thie great work! 
she was eo sensitive and tender-hearted. Ob, Mr, 
Fellowes, something terrible must have happene 
or she would never have left her home.” 

Percy’s heart echoed the words. It was mystery 
on woystery ; he only realised how completeiy 4 
had built his hopes on finding Olive with Mrs 
Curtis, when he heard those hopes were vain. 

Only one thing seemed clear, Olive Durant, 
with her delicate, refined beauty, her frogite 
health, and her sensitive nat ure wes lost to her 
frien redo in the great cold world which ear 
be so crue! to lonely girls. 

(Zo be continued.) 
> . 
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O MISTRESS MINE! 
—0i— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
AT MINSIER COURT, 
iv was jate on that ni ght of Mrs, Weutworth’s 
a party befo re Loudon Mainwaring sought 


He and his father, alone together in the library 
ver & last cigar, had had a great deal to say to 


hr 





ch other—much to discuss as quietly and dis- | 


passionately as possible—much to weigh and 
propose for the best, on both sides, regardless of | 
all tha at was past and now hopeless, 

The old gentleman, by this time, was in pos: | 
seseion of the entire histo ry of the young man’s 
defeat, his non-success in the venture of his 
wooing ; and he, the elder, had done what he 

uld—his simple all—to cheer and comfort the 
y unger iu this his first real grief. 

Sather and eon separated asx the clocks 
throughout the silent old house were striking 
the midnight hour--parted with no word now 
beyond the ordinary “ Good-night ;”- but im the 
accompanying firm ‘hand. clasp exchanged between 
them there seemed to lur!, as it were, a taciband 
mutual understanding, the result in all prob- 
ibility cf their recent conversation, 

it was @ haggard, care-wora young face that 
pressed Don's pillow that wretched night; and 
no sleep came to ease those dark, aching eyes of 
his—the first wan streak of the ear ly summer 
lan u finding them wide and staring, stil] full of 
thei: hopeless, incurable pain, 

* v * * 








su Angus Adair; was of Elizabethan build, 
outwardly gray, hoa: 5: looking, and partly clad 
with ivy. 
lte heavy chimney-clumps were nearly hidden 
in the clustering dark leaves; so too, iadeed, were 
the picturesque gables, with their wondrous 
varved oakea spikes almost black with age. 





Bak, 4ND END MY ANXIRTY Di EITHER ONE WaY OB 


Some of the windows in the front of the 


| mansion were enormous, with tinted armorial 








| proud of ; 


bearings on the upper paces of them, whilst 
others here and there were as narrow and in- 
convenient as the cramped casemenis of a 
country chapel. 

Over the principal entrance hung the great 
porch, with: a solid base of lichen grown stone 
work, roofed over with ponderous oaken beams, 
and seated with massive oaken benches. 

Altogether a most irregular and picturesque 
old building, gladdening ever to the eye of wan 
dering brothers of the brush. 

The house had been built upon a grassy 
| eminence, and stood surrounded on all oy by 
ite own beautiful parkland, in whic ‘ha good deal 
of the timber wae as ancient aud hoary as Minster 
Court itseif—oaks and beeches with gnarled 
mossy trunks, and knotted monster linobs, with a 
bark, in toughness and horniness, resembling the 
hide of an elephant. 

Hill and dale all round were alike rich io 
timber and verdure, the copses and plantations 
swarming with game, from a jack-snipe to a 
king!s ’ cock: pheasant, 

linster Court was indeed a property te be 
api Sir Angus loved right well hia 
birthright and inheritance. 

1¢ was his birthplace for ove thiag, and his 
birthright for another, 

He saw and troubled but ecldom his estate in 
Scotland; he usually let the shooting on his 
bleak northern moors, preferring at ali times his 
Grayminster bome. 

But still Minster Court, large and raiobling 
aa it was, was decidedly a rather lonely sort of 


| dwelling for « solitary and comparatively tieleas 
Minater Court, the oy in England of | 


man; and recently the notioa had been rarely 
avsent from Sir Angus’s thoughts that, with 
someone to share them constantly with him, 
those huge deserted rooms, eo chill and stately of 
aspect now, might, if one only knew how to set 
about effecting the transformation, be made bright 
and light and cheerful enough. 

It would be both delightful and desirable to 































YHE OTHER,’ SAID SIR ANCCS, 


inhabit them then-—pleacant to jee] that someone 
besides himself was takivg pleasure and pride in 
the noble old house, and to know, moreover, to 
hug oneself in the satisfaction, that it was the 
sweet preseace of a wife and helpmate that was 
changing all unconsciously the clinging gence of 
ewptiness and forlors, brooding silence inte the 
very comfort and holiness of “dear home’’ iteeic 
—his wife, Lady Ac the fair proud mistress of 
it all! 

Yes—-io behold that idea, and bigh ideal, fully 
realised w uld be perfect happiness indeed ; and 
Sir Angus knew ia the soul of hira, nay, fre 
quently told } i pow, that there was }ut one 
woman living in all the wide world whom he 
could ever make the chidieleine of Minster Court 
—and the name of that one woman was Guine- 
vere Wentworth. 

“If she would only show herseif a trifle more 
warm iv feeling, a shade more cordial in her 
Inanner towards me!” he used to think sadly 
sometimes: “then I might hope reasonably co 
win her for my own in time, Someh.w 
hardly ihink that she can -care a straw a! 
me—she is always sc cold and indifierent,” 

ft was another lovely afternoon, some tlues 
days subeequent to Mrs. Wentworth’s garden 
party at Ivylanda, and Sir Angus Adair sat alone 
in his library ; a lofty, sombre apartmeut, with + 
good deal of crimson drapery and carved pan 
ling about it everywhere, 

The odour of moroceo ijeather pervaded the 
cool and shady atmosphere of the great room ; 
and the windows looked out upon the northern 
side of the park, the centre window of the three 
opening to a bread shallow step on the wile 
grass-bordered terrace which flanked that portion 
of the house 


The master of Minster Court was seated ab his 
littered writing-table ; before him, on the desk of 
it, were spread pens avd paper of various kinds, 
and his head was resting sidewise upon his left 
hand, 

His eyes were fixed io perplexity upon the 
clean blank sheet of writing-paper beneath them 35 
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Scotch oxen in a distant par! the park was} out of the lodge gates of Miuster Court on his 
waited in likewise upon the whiepering breeze | hopeful way and errand to Ivylards, 
hat bappt d and be apy red t blind-tassela 
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ai lis right band as yet simply trifled with the | His vice-like grip loosened a little from the 
m1 {iat wandered aimlessly at intervals over the | back of the elbow-chair 3; and soon Sir o 
plot near, Adair stood firm and upright aguin--the agoay 
Every now aud then the lips beneath his dust- | overpast—himeelf oace more. 
ured beard parted in the shadow of a amie 5 i Yes, it was over, ar nd he could draw again a 
mile half tender, half self-pitying, that led | deep, free thankful breat! 4, Wiping the moisture | 
sraduaily into an ext ression of settled gravity. frou his forehead and hair as he did so. 
li I write?” he mused presently aloud— There chanced, fortunately, to be both wine | 
Y speak to her by word of mouth? | and b bag upon a table at the end of the room ; | 
i 1 her answer be, [ wonder? I dare not | and Sir Angus now crossed over to it, and drank | 
ink The other ev singe child—ehe | a small portioa of the latter eagerly. | 
zeemmed at once pained and startled when I so far “By Jove! that was a hard one,” he muttered | 











* . ! 
orgot myself as to cali her | ba her christian name | as he seb down the empty glass—“ a tough one | 
in the sweet tevyptation of the moment to confess | indeed—tougher than I ever remember before, I | 


felt, Tam older than she is, 
will consider, I dare say—yet 
at T could not love ber 
rere I ten years older or ten 


” 


suppose, by rights, I ought to seek advice some- | 
where, and ascertain whether anything downright 
serious may be likely at any time to result from 
these confounded attacks, They take a fellow 


~ 











happen to be so brutally unawares, My dear mother’s end,’ 
to himeelf the same half | he reflected gloomily—"it was appallingly sudden. 





mile, and traced more iines | I must not forget that.’ 
lotter under his pea. Tt was about half-past three o’clock then, and 








old Eligab mansion was very silent, | the afterncon sun was at its, brightest and 

. 1 Got rithout warmest. 

m uuder the crimson-lined blinds, whic At four o'clock, just as the sleek Alderney 
were lowered over the windows, all open this | cows from the bailiff’s paddock, as a certain 
sar on to the summer air, the fragrance of the | meadow was called on the estate, were lurching 


s stole in 
ed hummed tlrowsily around the flower 
ng oreopers that wreathed and garlanded the 
windows vutside, aud the faint lowing of the 





ly and heavily homeward co the farm for the 
ing-hoar, Sir Angus Adair, his toilet remade 
to immaculate neatness, hia bronzed face still a 
little pale and drawn about the mouth, passed 

















wainet the panelling by which they hung, 

How shall [ her in beginning —h Ww 
ght L to address ber, I wonder?” thought 8 
rgus, his dcubte and fears multiplying with 

y avd procrastination, and .~ hopes 
portiona ely. “Tb seems so formal 
a letter with ‘My d deat 
ubwor sicaply ; and yet Id I 
20u not } sur ee Ah, 


ssolution, “ I will see } er 








CHAPTER IX. 


GUINEVERE'S ANSWER, 





In the dainty, airy drawing-room at Ivylands, 
gazing listleasly out from the open window at the 
brilliant and variegated flower-beds on the sloping 
lawn, all glowing in the golden ok teen of the 
westerin & sun, sat Guinevere Wentworth ; her 


















nyse and offer her my love in | little white hands f ded idly on the serap of lace- 
i}, be the easier and more | work ir her lap, her red-gol d hear d lying gracefully 
wy plan. LI shall be better able then to back, and a little on one side, against the silver 
e fro rd * whether or not she | plush eushions of her low easy chair. 
ily t me, or likely todoso. Twill; She was looking rather paler than she was wont 
ei once—straightway —this very after- | to le ok—paler and more thought ful—and there 
nm y (juinevere logs too much time | was discernible in the beautiful violet apes a sort 


ulready | of uneasiness, 4 vague unrest, as though Guine- } 





pushed away from him impatien tly the vere were sick at heart aad secretly wretched, | 
i erials all in a heap tog ther, id rose | with a restlessness and an expectancy that she | 
Hh a sigh relief from his elbow-chair at the | could not control. 
red desk-table | She had seen nothing of the Mainwarings | 
Yes. thank goodness, he said to himseif, his | since the Ivylands garden party, now three days 
nind was made ap at last—his determination | gone by. 
tal Neither Ursula nor Millicent had called at the | 





| 

& Moment, and was | house ; and it was scarcely likely that Loudon | 

yor to “ door, he | himself would do so, Guinevere remembered | 
' 





ian exclamation sharp and sudden--a low | bitterly, 
n ty agroav, of dire and unmistakable} With all her daring, and tranquil, nonchal: 
! 


ut 





way of meeting and opposing disagreeable (hings 
lis features seemed convulse generally, she could nob, all the same, summon up | 
an instaat; his eyes were ixei and startiug ; | sufficient courage, just at present, to make a visit 
om his brow, | on her own account at the old fashioned red- 
One band had gone swiit ly to bia left breast ; | brick house in the High-street ; and she wondered 
other was clutching wildly at the frm back | what Milly would say to her, how receive her and 
writing-chair from which he had so | treat her; for, of course, Don had told them all 
cely rigé | everything by this time, she thought—the bitter 

is 1 sul i waa this self-same | story of that twilight interview in the garden at 


tT 





and transformed 








Court, yet | Ivylauds, on the evening of that hatefal party! 
neath the | She was almost wishing that Milliceut would | 
NS | call that afternoon, and, if she—Milly Mainwar- | 
@ couveni he ing--had made up her micd to go into a temper 
nis vr 





over the affair with Don, why, Guisevere would 
prefer that her friend should go into it and get 
out of it again as quickly as possible, whilst Mrs. 
Wentworth herself was not in the way—and she 


; drawn and 
vell-ropes aud 
at pitiful ery 








hich at the frst, sharp, short, and involuntary, | was not in the way this afternoon, as it chanced, | 

rad « we m a6 he sto he powerful igure | Guinevere being at home by hersel!, and alone, | 
fs ngus rocked genily 1d fro in torture | evere felt, certain, sutaehow, hat an explan- 
wwute for huma ran 7 a uffering in its | ation of some unpleasant kind or other with Mil- 

sin too horrible. | licent Mainwaring, respecting the well-beloved | 
It was soon over, however, the spasm lasting | brother whom Guiuevere had treated soill, would 


be inevitable, | 
: Millicent ai all times constituted herself Don's 

tumb anguish died out of the | champion and defender--for Guinevere there { 

slarting eyes; the bronze gradually crept | pe | would be no fleeing her righteous indignation and | 

erer 8 hy | wrath | 


egrees grew less contracted; the 








They would meet sooner or later, and then she | 





ar it all. Well, Guinevere was 
x2 cave of herself 

sd iuteatly with these moody thoughts 
failed to hear the unfastening aud 
ai f the gates, a maniy step on the gravel of 
the driv e, ‘the ring which shortly followed at the 
visitor's bell. 

The opening of the drawing-room door, together 
with the quiet voice of the well trained parlour- 
im aid first startied Guinevere from her reverii 

« Sir Ang yus Adair.” 

And then the door closed softly, and they were 
alous with each other. 

It had come at last then [—that which she had 
waited for, and yet dreaded as well! 

Yes, she knew instinctively what he was there 
for, and consequently was not in the least sur- 
prised to see him. 

She had not mei him cither, anywhere, since the 
date of her mother’s garden-party ; and now the 
nervousness Which was so palpable in the mien of 
him would have revealed the purport of his visit 

Guinevere, even had there been no othe: 
visible sign for ber to interpret the aspect of tha 
situation, 

She rose to meet him straightway, pale but per 
fectly welf-possessed, avd held out to him her 
band; and she smiled on him too, in a calm, 
friendiy sort of way, just as she might have 
smiled on any other visitor whom she was not 
particularly glad to see. 

‘My mother is not at home,” she remarked, 
the first greeting over. “She has driven ont 
with the pony to pay some calls ia Packington. 

Sir Angus seated himself near to her, aud 
Gulawas began to tremble a little then. 

“Tam fortunate, at any rate, in having found 
you at home, Miss Wentworth,” Sir Angus 
Ad air retu rnod earnestly. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, I was exceedingly 
auxious to find you and to speak with you—aloue 
—if possible, but scarcely anticipated so fair an 
opportunity as thie. Mrs, Wentworth is—a—a 


t Pate 
herself quite well, I trust ?” he added at once 




















nervously and courtcously, 
ae 


Thank you, yes,” answered Guinevere, trying 
to speak with her characteristic vonchalance, but 
somehow uttering her words with unusual 
rapidity, and saying too a great deal more than 
was necessary, in her feverish anxiety to defer the 
evil moment for just as long as possible, " or of 
course she Would rot have ventured out, you kuow. 
Had I felt inclined 1 shouid have accompanied 
her ; but I hate paying stupid calls, and preferred 
to remain at home. My mother will be sorry to 
know, Sir Angus, that you called when she was 


” 






out 
“My visit isto yourself,” he observed gently — 


‘solely and especially to yourself, Miss W¢ 
worth,” 
“et 


Forgive me for asking,” she hastened to pay 
before he could go on-—for the firat time noticing 
the traces of suffering which his recent seizure 
had left near his eyes and mouth—‘ but sure!y 
you have been ili?” 

“Oh, it ia nothing- —nothing ror ed * he 
replied quick! Poser ~ y grateful to her 
for the sympathy and eo oapassion which vy read 
in her lovely eyes i have not been very \ 
to-day, it ia true; but Lam now better—in fa 
all right again.” 

“The warm weather is trying, and you are 
feeling tired perhaps. May I offer you anythin, 
—tea will be here directly,” she suggested 
timidly. 

‘No, thank you—not anything—you are most 
kind,” he said hurriedly. ‘“ Miss Wentworth- 
Guinevere —forgiv e me,” he continued brokenly 
aud he rose with startling abruptness and stood 
over her in his pare ‘T have called on you 
this afternoon to tel! you something that [ hav 
been on the brink of confessing for many days 
past now. Itis simply this, I want to tell you 
that I love you with all my heart--with all c 
preety with all my soul ; to ask you whether 
you can love me just a little inreturn All tbat 
I possess in the world [ lay ab your feet, Guixe- 
vere-; you will make me the happiest man alive 
if you will only deign to accept it. You musi 
have perceived how dear you have gradually be 
come to me—how impossible it has been ior me 
to keep away from the house which shelters you. 
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You must have known that, as the days went by, 
each one of them lias made you more precious in 
my eyes—if that however be possible--more 
necessary to my life and happiness. Guinevere, 
be ry wife. Youare all the world to me, my 
lear, The love I bear you is deeper, far deeper, 
than any poor words of mine can ever adequately 
express, My dear one--Guinevere—in pity do 
not say me nay,” 

\ great hush seamed to fall upon them—a 
dead silence of a minute’s duration followed on 
ail that he had just said, 

He stood then looking down upon her as she 
sat with head bowed in her chair; and for the 
life of her then, she could not have lifted her face 
to mest the world of honest, yearuing love that 
hone for her in her lover's eyes. 

She strove with all her mental strength to keep 
Loudon Mainwaring from entering her thoughts 
—tried to shut out bis image alike from mind 
aud heart in this momentous hour, and to realise 
only, now that it bad indeed arrived, the fuil 
significance of her triumph. 

But id would not do; it was of no use; the 
face of her boyish lover took vivid shape in her 
mental vision—dark, disdainful, stern and unfcr- 
giving, as she Lad last looked upon it in the 
twill ght of the garden, yet with undying pas- 
sionate love lighting up furiously those dark 
contemptuous eyes of his, as he turne d from her 
and left her in her er vmadbesbea a traitress to the 
aobler feelings of her soul. 

So her head, with its red. guid treases, remained 
boa and she could not lift it boldly and lie to 

‘man before her, 

"She could not say outright that she actually 
loved him, wheu she knew full well in her heart 
that never would she be able to do so. 

Yes, the hour of triumph was indeed come ; but 
at its best, now, that triumph seemed but a 
sorry one, 

Was, then, 
bitter- -bitter to her earthy, worldly 
those apples of the Dead Sea } 

St re wished somehow that Sir Angus had been 

ss honest and etraightforward in his declaration 
of love, less generous and unsuspicious as it 
were, 

That manly simplicity and 
of his were almost too much, 

It was no ineonsicerable addition, indeed, to 
the burthen which she had already to bear, the 
burthen which she had heaped up fer her own 
shouldere, to have to delude, to deceive so 
wicked'y a pure-souled honest gentleman like Sir 
Angus Adair 

Guinevere,” gaid he gp length, ha ving waited 
Jong with his customary’geutle patience and 
courtesy for her to speak, “look up, my deer, 
and end my apxiety in either one way or the 
other, If--if you do not love me—if you fee! 
that you never can-——pray tell meso at once, 
Guinevere, Suspense I cannot bear.” 

Even now she couli not answer him. Still 

was the beautiful red-gold head bowed low with 
its conscious shame, 

“One word, Guinevere—only one word, and I 
will be ¢ontent, or try to be,” he pleaded. * Yes 
or no—which is it to be, my dear?” he said, his 
hand going instiactively to ‘bis left breast. 

Az he had told her, su«pense was hard to endure, 

She rose then a little uustendily from her 
on aud with a face now lily-pale looked into 
is, 

Sir Angus fer & moment was almost alarmed 
atthe expression which he saw on those lovely 
features, 

“Ab, do not let it be No,” he cried, involun- 
arily, 

Well, she would be honest with him to a 
certain extent, she thought ; and at any cost ehe 
roust hinder-him froma pressing her with awkward 
|uestions, 

“{—I—do not love you, Sir Angus, it is true, 
she faltered—“I mean, you know, at least x pot 
yet—but—but I think that possibly with time 
‘ may learn to—to care for you, to love you—as 


the coveted fruit about tc taste 
palate as 


“a8 you deserve-—” 


The guilty broken whizper died away ; but Sir 
Angus could make out of it that her answer was 
not absolutely a negative, certainly not a repulse 
unconditional, 





' 
open-hearteduess | 


| I shall become satisfied myself, At 





And so, searcely knowing what he did, in the 
awift, wild temptation of the moment, he caught 
her fast in his arms and held her against his 
heart, half-mad with his sudden joy. 

She, passive and unresisting, 
not, 

“My darling, my own darling,” he murmured, 
kissing fondly, reverently—for had not he 
attained the right to do so {—the pale cold face, 
“my Guinevere, my own dear love at jast |" 

To this impassioned utterance there was no 
actual reply on her part; but with suck scant 
acquiescence and vague surrender Sir Angus was 

ore than satisfied. 


rebuked him 


t * + 
Mrs. Wentworth, coming in from her calls in 
the Packington neighbourhood, discovered Guin- 
evere all by herself as she had left her ; calm 


istless, seli-porsessed, and bearing no visible | 


trace or sign of the ordeal she had lately passed 
through. 

As Mrs. Wentworth entered the drawing-room, 
indeed, Guinevere herself went forward tranquilly 
to meei her. 

“* Mother,” she announced, 
Angus Adair has been here. 

* Ah, I thought so,” Mrs. Wentworth replied. 
“{ saw him in the distauce turn in at the lodye- 
gates. I guessed that he had been here. 
Well?” 

“Congratulate me,” Guinevere went on, in the 
same composed, monotonous way——‘ he asked me, 
whilst here, to marry him, avd I naturally 

greed that I would. In fact, it seems that 
he came on purpose to make the proposal. 

Mrs. Wentworth’s fair, tinted face beamed 
instantly, and she uttered a little inarticulate cry 
of joy. 

She threw aside her yellow driving-gloves, and 
gazed, dumb for a m yment or two, at her beau- 
tiful daughter, in genuine admiration anc 
delight. 

“Oh, Guinevere!” she said, gushingly then, 
and making a fond maternal rush at the girl, 
who however would have none of her raather’s 
affected embraces and powdery caresses just tien 

—‘‘how eincerely proud and happy you bave 
made me! .Oh, Guinevere’’—hurt and re- 
proachful now-—-“do not push me from you s 
coldly! My darling child, will you not let your 
own mother assure you-—-” 

With a little gesture of disgust 
stepped her mother’s effusive humour. 

“That will do,” she remarked, un:uffled, “If 
you are perfectly satisfied with what [I have done 
this day, it is of course possible that, eventually, 
present, 
however, at this very moment, I wish that I were 
dead.” 

And then she broke down unexpectedly—broke 
down utterly--and the true Guinevere stood 
revealed, 

* Yes, mother,” 
vehemence which somehow set Mra. 
quaking on the spot, “I wish with all my heart 
that I had been dead and lying at peace in my 
grave before bringing mys self 7° sin as I have 
sinned in Heaven's sight to-day! What a 
creature I am,” she half wept in her misery— 
“what a loathsome, despicable wretch !” 

“Oh no, darling, do not say that! You wrong 
yourself,” said the mother, complacently, 
“When you are calmer, and more used to the 
idea of it al, you will better underatand, and 
realise by degrees, the most enviable position in 
which, by your thorough good sense, you have 
placed yourself with Sir Augus Adair, When 
you are calmer, darling, you—you will be 
a 


quite quietly, “ Sir 


Guinevere 


she said, with a passion and a 


appier, you know,” ventured Mrs, Wentworth, 
ubiously. 
“Do not ‘darling’ me now! When [ 


calmer, a3 you call it,’’ 
passionately and dangerously, her lovely stormy 
eyes flashing anew, “I should not a bit wonder 
if I walked etraightway over to Minster Court 
and retracted to Sir Angus Adair every word of 
that promise I pledged him this afternoon, 
Don’t be eurprised, mother, if that is what I do, 
{ feel, now, as though I could not live another 
hour with that worldly, sinful promise weighiug 
down my soul, Oh, mother, what have you not 
made of me!” 


returned Guivevere, | 


Wentworth | 





| Crayminster—for La 


eee 


Ira, Wentworth was 
now. She was never 
vere, 

“Nonsense! You are tal king foolichly,” she 
rebuked, in a fretfui voice. Pray do uot be 
reckless, child. Vby ruin yourself and your 
prospects? Why quarrel with sour marvellous 
good fortune? Later-—-by-snd-by—-depend upon 
it, you will like him well enough, and, in time, 
positively adore and wane lira” ---coughing 
rather uervously —“T dare say.” 

Guinevere eyed her parent ia silent, unfilia 
scorn ; and the girl's large wet violet eyes were 
full of a meaning and an iutent that seemed 
unpleasantiy obvious to the understanding of 
Mrs. Weatworth, 

“Ts it probable, think you, mother, that I 
shall ever really learn t» adore and wore! 
Angus Adair, as you aengeaty term it} 
Guinevere demanded, in low, bitter, concentrated 
tonee, that were scarcely audible, and yet whic h 
were well nigh boiling over, as it were, with hot 
ungoveruable coutempt. You know ful! well 
that I uever shall be able to do anything of the 

I king 


you, and poet whe are calk 
> turn 4 away abruptly, crushed her hand 


chief i into a ball, and pressed it repeated!y 


genuinely frightened 
quite sure of Guine 




















Mrs, wv werth answered nothing 1 

Stooping gr: cefully, she bit her lip, and picked 

up from the tloor her dist carded yellow gloves, 
* * “ * 


It happened to be market Jay in Graymiuster. 
The High Street, or raarket place proper, was 
thronged from end to end wit h mas ‘keting-carts 
and pavement stalls—-stout, clean-looking old 
country dames, in flapping eun-boanets and wide 
white spotless aprons, & bout in cool and 
shady corners, maintaining a over their 
baskets of butter and vew-laid eggs, and chatting 
amicably, as they stood together, in a lingo that 
raight have puzzled a town-bred etranger, 

At the top of the street, near the t tewn hall, 
were to be found yet more old ladies of 
similar pattern, quesning it over donkey-carts 
aud wicker-pens that were full of struggling 
poultry, anc young fowl especially fatted fo: 
killing, all pecking ¢ squabbling and cackling 
thirstily, one seemingly on the top of an other, 
and with their unlucky tails, mostly, sticking out 
between the hon of ihe coops—temoptingly long 
tails, some of them, at which passing mischievous 
urchins would give agonising “ tuga” when the 
stout, clean, old market women were not looking 
in their direction. 

And there were re carts also, etationary 
outside the tavern doors auc gateways, round 
which the owners and drivers of them were 
quaffing ale from tal. blue and white mugs of 
apparently mysterious depth—ecarts as closely 
and cruelly packed as were the wicker poultry 
pens upon the pavement edge, only burthened 
here in a different fasbiou, in the form of tender 
young calves fresh from the howe-shelter of the 
cow-stall at the farm, their poor litcle heavy red 
and white heads dang ‘ingly over the 
hard tailboards in the bro 
with the frail bony legs o! 
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g Morning sun, and 
them kn tied roughly 


t gether with cord—young animals with pit tabi 3 
dumb patience 2ud woudering helplessness i 


dusky purple depths of their 
What a barbarous world, ti 
seemed to cay 

Here and there were to be seen a few penned 
sheep, with surly shagey dogs that ke 
in order; and further along came the 











stalls, with luscious greengaye 

gathered plums, ali lurking in tl { 

neas amidst a bed of crumple aS --- 

atalla with cut flowers for eale iohtly 

into nosegays brilli with every rainbow colour, 
y 






save the green el: would ha 
and rendered them almost beauti 

Market day was a busy one body in 
awyer Main’ ari iz especially. 
During the morning hours the swing-doors of 
his ofiess were 7 perpetually y opening aa id shut ing, 
admitting or letting oul the burly figures of his 
country clients, fiven people—ifarmers chiefly 
from the Packingtou neighbour! lhood—-came over 
to Grayminster to consult Mr, Mainwaring ; and 


re softeucd them 
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Packingteon was y much grander sud wore} “ Milly is ou» shopping in the town, you know ; 


, 





important place than the sleepy sister borough | and when ehe bas finished, she will cali in for me CINDERELLA, 
p which the shrewd lawyer resided, | here on her way home. As I myself had nothing as 
Quite a6 the lower end of the High Street, | particular to do this morning, I thought, deai — 
and not far frou the beginning of the Packington | Miss Dinwiddie,” said Ursula sweetly, “ that it CHAPTER XII 
2 stood the lovely old church of St. Eve's; | would be an excellent opportuuity for calling on ie : 
and under the very ’ ib were, of the | you about the case of poor old Goody Blount. | Sin Prutie was present when Pauline came 
churs teelf peetled 





he cectory house of the ; She is very anxious for your vote and interest, | down to dinner, in all the glories of one of her 
Reverend Mark Sparrow | and for the vote and good will of Mr. Sparrow as | new = toilettes—-a black lace dress, with open 

t was quieter at this end of the town, and the | well, if he will be so kind, in the matter of the | body, and elbow sleeves—and her pearl neck- 
sir seemed lighter and purer, The low brown | approaching election amongst the almshouse lace round her elender white throat, There 


Q 


led Neetory always looked cool and inviting, | candidates. One of the cottages is empty, you | Were a good x any other people In the room— 
standing there as it did amongst the solemn | know, and Goody Blount ix, 1 redily and truly | two or three neighbouriag ladies, and their 
hadows cast from the walls and buttresses of | believe, the most deserving old Jady in the daughters and husbande— Madame Bert, in a 
he gray old church. | parish.” magnificent magnolia eatin, mode with severe 

From a side elreet near, neab aud jady-likeas| “Both of my young visitors, then,” exclaimed | and artistic sia plicity. She was sitting on the 
ver, stepped Uran!s Mainwaring. | Miss Dinwiddie rapturously to the drawing-room sofa beside Sir Philip, eagerly whispering to him 
She crossed over to the Fectory and knocked | ceiling, “have come to me on thoroughly bene- behind a large feather fan, but he sprang up 
¢ ae | 


, | volent and Christian errands! Miss Wentworth | when he saw Pauline, and burried to greet her 
\tiss Dinwildie at home?” she inquired, | has been good enough to walk into Grayminster | warmly, standing besile her afterwards instead 




















Yes, mis answered the servant. “ Will; to inform me vhat her dear wamima aod Lady | of returning to hiv late splendid companion, and 
yo. please to walk in?’ | Chumleigh will each of them subscribe to and taking no notice of various signals from that 
rsula entered ihe coo! low hall, with its | become a member of the committee of the St. | lady’s eyes and ‘an. 
of Todian matting aud faint odour oi! | Five's Winter Clothing Club and Ragged Night | He introduced to her his friend—his secretary, 
nder, and was shown straightway into the | Schoo): and I am thankful to be able to report | ss she afterwards discovered, a Mr, Loraine—a 
ory drawit n: and there in draw- | that, with the encouraging and most gratifying | very hardsome, dark young man, with a siugu- 
ng-room, rather to } urprise, she found ! assistance which we are meeting with every day, | larly refined, well-bred face—a face that, putting 
ogether M Dinwiddie and Guinevere Went- | these Chrietian institutions cannot do otherwise | good looks aside, was interesting to contemplate. 
orti | than prosper and flourish exceedingly. Yes, yes, | It looked as if it had known trouble, but that it 
The Rector’s aust jumped ap and embraced | my dear, to be sure,” to Ursula, this, and no | was the mask of a proud disposition, one that 
rsula Mainwaring with rouch affection. longer to the ceiling—“ your worthy old Goody | could “ suffer and be strong.” 
How very nue,” chirped the old lady, | Blount shall have my vote with all the pleasure She sat next to him at dinner, and discovered 
r cyet twinkling brightly above ter small | in life; and F think that Iam perfectly safein pro- | that he had a charming manner, a charming 
e, “that you, x dear Miss Ureula, mising you Mr. Sparrow's also, He is out, un- | voice, was ful! of anecdote, repartee and epigram, 
2! red US | ely as we were in | fortunately, this morning, visiting his district. | he had evidently seen a great deal of the world 
act « g of you Miss Wentworth was | He will be so vexed to have missed you !"" declared and life, although he was probably younger tha. 
just .clliog me what an age it was since she had | Mise Dinwiddie. | Sir Philip by several years, 
seen either y+ r your sister, Miss Millicent—- | ‘ Oh, thank you indeed !” cooed Ursula vaguely, | Still, with all his fascination there was ap ait 
not, in fact, since the delightful afternoon we all | claspiog her hands in her lap. 


| of cold reserve about him ; he never approached 
| personalities or compliments, uever spoke of 
| himself, never touched the outside border of 


spent in the garden at Ivylands! Andas your! ‘Aud Milly will be here, you say, soon?” in- 


ame was yet on my tongue, Jape opens the | terrogated Guinevere. 


dvor and im you walk! Ah, my dear young} “ Yes—so pray do not go,” Ursula entreaied, | flirtation. 

riend,” cried Mise Dinwiddie, “merely auother | earnestly. “ She cannot be long now.” } Acd she rose from the table much attracted, 
instance of that quaint old saying abovt the “J will wait,” said Guinevere thoughtfully, |} put feeling instinctively that he was really as 
coming of angels and the duttering of their | her eyes on the carpet. “I should like to see | great stranger to her as when they had firet ea! 
wings, don’t 3 know! How do I see you? | her.” j 


‘ down, and that although she was scopathetically 
to | affected by him, in despite of herself, he would 


never give her another thought, 


Pray sil down Then she turned, with a charming emile, 
iin assured Mica Dinwiddie preitily that | little Mies Dinwiddie, 





















































a ey ee “ue = eo Miss Dinwiddie, |... ¥°% lucky girl ; you sat next te Mr. Loraine,’ 
re Vrentworth, sar | ostr 3 iduie, . . os ; ing 
Mi Dinwiddie is rict wick Bl eee eee ae ee cstulated Miss f ‘tle b '*; | gaid a lively young lady to her in the drawing 
ee a schaasees | ho ney Sy, bs fs be rror her two little bony | room after dinner. “ET envied you, I ean tel! 
ee eee as “Re gh ¢ sac tienapltcrsae J he Sacre what a question! | yo45 Weare all most [rightfully smitten, but 
et » ¢ ‘ erily low . - m delichte . _¥ 4 _ . Mt 
salen evi t ens ec 4g How can you ask it! I am delighted ; have YOU | he is like o block of marble, No one has meade 
orty t noo + : tnigh -e" i iol cig af » Tee @ \, . - * - > 
h, @ au iay, or a fortnight | —deiighted—especially after the apes and Wwel- | on impression even. Isn't it too distressing | 
Bet 1 Wou dear ? | come inessage you have brought me from your He has no vulnerable point, no little weaknes# 
inever sed as vbite ungioved hand; | dear mamma. Ido not know bow to thank her | ¢.. . 40 one,” 
} | neati e brim of her | enfficient]y 1 vo 1 1] her so le eo ts : ”» : 
vad smoothed back from eati th brim of er | sufficiently, and you raust tell her so, my dear, ‘Yes, most extraordinary,” che returned, 
hat astraying love-lock or two of the red-gold hair. | please, fromm me laughing 
ha repeated the eat no » x > promised Guinevere graci a : ‘ P s8 3 
She repeated th vereart more _ nan once, | I will,” promi: d ang graciously— for | "Fle goes ever ere with Sir Philip. He is 
ae ne ee ee eee a tse gt gg et Ureul | his secretary, you know,” she gabbled on, pleased 
y . ‘ Ider daughter | Deer Miss Dinwiddie! breathed reula with her theme, “but also his greatest friend 
arvell ung ia = os admin gy: tial ' | I believé he eaved his life, or Sir Philip saved bis 
agree ype ee * wa left | And then Miss Dinwiddie changed Pe conver: | life a something or other in that style, and he 
e , thir nme we Tow 3 ei ; 73+ ~ 7 ae a8 ney ° “ 
' eae inevert niworth’s left | sation with a vengeance—at least for ei 18 vere. | iaso charmingly mysterious, No one has ever 
i c And a sve you heard from your -brothe r — | made out whe he really is, or where he comes 
4 . . nawere . n 7 ° > ° ‘ : P So tonniber 
si ity —— f oe he left a nes she inquired of Ursula, | fom, or anything about him, aod we are ali simply 
eleasiy ‘SB 1as bean ro } ult | kiz , . sur a f itte { , a : ss 
A y , has be uroug oe so t | kindly. ‘ .* — - bas written to some of | dying with curiosity !” 
f mine inow. You ave act called, either | you, my dear, by this time ! MA : , ” , , Pant 
; : ** How distressing |” exclaimed Pauline, wich 
fy nm mother or Guinevere, leaning back in the shadow, started woiakedl aul Bias pica P 
" on ° 7 ropical 8 . 
i uld n jade Milly to come, to | —her very heart indeed seemed to stand etill, ye Ab my dear”—her companion hed only 
1 ’ le? | : . . —he OTOPAaAn! “a on 
tell vou the truth, dear,” explained Ursula, with What strange thing was this | = . y Ss aalienel my? ‘lock—"' yor 
: : | . ‘ ° me 3.98 1 . kuown her seven rminules by the clock—" yo 
he pretty naive al inbocence of manner What did Miss Dinwiddie noean by asking so a" ts rte Digg i) be 
Sige v7} ' me “e ite oa “ee , may laugh as much as you like; you will be 4 
peculiar to h Whenever I asked her, she | terrible a question : aha ++ the 
i ; writ } | . , at : *, victim yourself before long just the same as the 
would say, ‘Guinevere hereeif will cal] scon-- Scarcely drawing breath now, Guinevere waited nai aaaal : 
there 5 Qeion for u ro to Ivy! . | for Ursula’s reply. it came. sper aie , 930.8 . sn pe of 
™ :  s ea ih, Spas, ME, fae Sr sula's —T rece : ts ‘No, indeed,” reddening with a little tinge ot 
{too began to think that we should have Yes,” Ursula Mainwaring said: father 6 ; li otibl No 
. ling ’ lt F 1 + > | Consciousness, I am not so suseeptibie. 2 
g illing soon, | heard, of course, on the: ing after Don had say.” she demanded, bluntly, “ that 
of ow, ye Pee ae gh ee , PE Sons "3 you mean to say, she demanded, bluntly, — 
you said Guineve reached Calais, and Milly received a letter from 5 oot be ae ine ber eyes 
aN . - a ; ee 3 eae cae a you are all in Jove with him!” opening her eye 
ud Ursula could n rite understand whether | him only yesterday bearing the Berne postmark. - on ; 
: “— . - + il . , to their fullest extext. 
hose tw f words implied a question with a | In it he said that he was just starting for—— “Oh. I mn » emnlaia it 
. . H “er > C a at can’ b xXpiat! ‘ 
a » significance, as it were or were given 2s a| Here Guinevere Wentworth leaned towards » 4 I ik say tha Prrnahse ry i 
i J } Oo i KI dy rience, Su ! ea 
netural aad thoughtless sort. of answer to what | Urrula and stopped her even as she apoke. He, you wi ti ae 
er bef ‘tT; : ; nary influence uver yo ou iee 
had gone before “Did I hear aright,’ she managed to say, | Most extraor: a anes hi E. yee 4 ed tha 
m e ’ ° . - , rit ) 3 Mi 
Guicevere irse, COMPTe 1 d perfectly | w! ether calmly or otherwise she never knew. that ie ee ‘ pe hie nae = ye else. 
why Millicent Mainwaring bad kept herself aloof | “Has Loudon— has Don--gone away #” when he is present you think of na one 0 
irom Ivelands and ite inmat und the faint | aye snued Although he is poor, and no one knows enyns 
peach colour in the checks of Guinevere darkened | (To be continued.) about him, he has far more infiuence with peop! 
bly into a pained imson fins! t her | es i than Sir Philip— even Sir Philip, with all his 
back was to the light, fortunately. riches, an country places, and yacht, and car 
, * ary 1 : . os . . 1 9 
“But you will see Milly hervelf ii you wait a! Ir an Egyptian desires a divorce, all he has to | "age and four. . -Prire ae 
few minutes longer here,” went on Ursula; and | do is to repeat three times the words, “I put you - - pansy we ‘ ae “ weve nd him 
then she turned to Miss Dinwiddie, andsaid—  j{ from mie,” and the legal separation is complete, cried, “or else it is the mystery abou ; 
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which enhances his charm, or else you must all 
be mad J” 

4t that instant the door opened, admitting 
ihe gentlemen. Sir Philip’ was at once waylaid 
by Madame Bert, and his secretary came straight 
over to the young ladies on the sofa, and took a 
chair beside Pauline. As he did a0, the young 
lady on the sofa at Pauline’s other hand, who 
‘ad been recently discussing him so frenkly, 
emphasised his arrival by giving Pauline a 
cruel nudge from her very sharp red elbow. 

“ What were you talking about in such an en- 
grossing manner?” he asked, as he crossed his 
lege What very interesting topic was the 
subjechb of conversation? Pray don’t let me 
interrupt you?” 

“We were talking of—of mesmerism,” said 
Pauline, casting wildly about for something to 
say. She could not tell bim they had been dis- 
cussing him. 

‘eally; and do you believe in it?” he asked, 
lazily. bee 

“No, I cannot say that I do,” 

I know nothing about it.” 

“Tt was well you added that. Madame Bert 
is a renowed mesmerist, aud would soon convert 
you. Qver some her power is unbounded,” 
glancing aeross at her and his patron, Sir 
Philip, as they stood by the open pian», in 
earnest parley. 

“T do not wish to be converted,” she replied, 
stifiy, “and I——’” Here she paused, discre- 
tion closed ber lips for once. 

“You were going fo say something?” he re 
marked, looking at ber expectantly, and aurvey- 
ing ver calmly with his critical dark eyes. 

“Yes, but I have changed my mind. 
shouls: think twice before speaking,” she mur- 
mured, with heightened colour. 

“Nevertheless { know what you were about to 
say. Shall I tell y-- 2” 

“Tf you pleas,” 6 e rejoined, with an incredu- 
lous little laugh. 

He asked carelessly, ‘‘ You were going to say, 
‘I don’t like Madame Bert,’ were you not ?”’ lean- 
ing towards her and lowering his voice. 

Pauline made no reply to this rude question. 

Ti was uo business of his. 
_ ‘Taee you are vexed with me,” he proceeded 
“but you need not be. Your instinct is a right 
one,” lowering his voice once raore. ‘“. Beware of 
madame, She is a dangerous woman.” 

‘And why--why do you tel! me this?” she 
stammered. 

_ “Hush!” authoritatively, “she is going to 
sing. I will tell you another time,” and here 
the chords of the grand piano sounded through 
the room under a practised hand, and the notes 
of madame’s voice came pealing forth. 

It was a mavellous organ, so powerful, so 
trained, 80 sympathetic ! 

Ne wonder every ear in the room was turned 
to its outpourings, no wonder that you could 
hear @ pin drop when she paused. 

She sang without notes, a ballad first 3; when 

at came toan end her fingers strayed into a 
will Creole love-song, whilst all the time Sir 
Philip leant’ over the piano as one bewitched, his 
eyes absolutely fastened on her face. 

“How,” Pauline asked herself, with a sense of 






’ 


«emg 
she returned, 


suame and humiliation, “could she ever have | 


imagined that he cared for“her. Madame was 
the very mistress of his foul, she felt.” (Please 
kindly remember that she was very young); a 
buge lump in her throat, au aching sinking at 
ree heart, as she realized what a conceited little 
fool sho bad been ; and still the notes of the 
singer's exquisite voice rose and fell in the still- 
hess, still she held everyone’s emotions as it were 
ia .the amall hollow of her hand; and then 
gradually the sounds came fainter, fainter, and 
‘sinter, and died away in a dead silence, 

“* She reminds one of a siren. Does she not?” 
Said & voice beaide Pauline. 
She looked up quickly ({ am afraid there were 
‘ears in her eyes), aad met the dark, unfathom- 


a0'ecrbsof Mr. Lorraine, Had he read her secret ? | 


“Yos, she is a siren, yellow hair and all, What 
do you think ?” 

. know 2a little about sirens as Ido about 
are merian, ” she returned coldly. “ Pray why 
should you fancy that she, Madame Bert, is 





One | 





like a siren? ” following her with her eyes as she 
went towards the open French windows with Sir 
Philip, who was carrying her fan and wrap with 
gallant solicitude. 

“ Because she attracta menin spite of them- 
selves with her voice, and makes shipwreck of 
their lives. Is that a plain answer, Countess 
Pauline?” 

Ib was a plain answer, with a vengeance, and 
prinful doubts now became doubly painful cer- 
tainties. 

Shortly afterwards, in answer to 4 signal from 
Lady Farrington, Mr. Lorraine got up and walked 
away. 

The next day most of the party at Farrington 
went fora drive on Sir Philip’s drag, Madame 
Bert on the box—-a young cavalry officer and 
Pauline behind, two other couples also on the 
roof, 

Pauline was resolved to carry a bold front, 
to show nosign of disappoiatment, and to smile, 
and laugh, and be cheerful, and realy to be 
pleased, and her companion was really most 
amusing ; their laughter was continuous, their 
conversation incessan b. 

She remarked that now and then their coach 
man was listening with a half-averted face, and 
that he looked rather gloomy, in spite of 
madame’s brilliant endesvours to chain his 
attention. 

They had a tea picnic among the ruins of an 
old castle, and climbed about in couples, explor- 
ing the moat, chapel, tilt-yard, and up its rickety 
irs, ‘‘ to view the landscape o'er’ from the 


Captain Bohun was still Pauline’s companion, 
and she could see that their host’s eyes were 
constantly travelling in their direction, and, 
after awhile, he followed them with the whole 
of his body, and attached himself to 
company, as Madame was much exhausted, and 
had refused to climb the stairs, N.B, (Madame 
was no chicken.) 

" Look here, Bohun,” he said, “supposing we 
change partners for awhile? Madame Bert 
knows your people; she is resting below, and 
I'll take care of your young iady unti] tea time, 
eh ¢” 

Captain Bohun did not quite faucy the 
arrangement, uor seize on the exchange with 
any great cordiality, but he was obliged to sub- 
mit to it with a good grace; and, returuing 
reluctantly downstairs, left Pauline and Sir 
Philip on the roof alone. 

“T’'m so glad you managed to come over with 
Mary,” he said, effusively, “and I've not had a 
word with you yet.” 

She could not very well say what she thought 
—that was his fault, not hers—-that since his 
greeting to her in the drawing-room the 
previous day, he had not once noticed her or 
opened ‘his lips to her, and had been wholly 
taken up with Madame Bert, the yellow-haired 
suren. 

Perbaps her ever tell-tale face spoke for her. 

“You seem very much pleased with young 
Bohun. I heard you laughing nearly the whole 
way behind me,” he proceeded, leaning his 
elbows on the stone coping, and surveying her 
discontentedly. “I never found his society so 
excessively amusing.” 

“ Did you not?” she exclaimed, saucily, and 
resoived to show him that what was sauce for 
the gander was equally sauce for the goose. 
“But then you see you are 9 man, and it's 
different,” 

“ And you like him?” 

“Yes, very much indeed. He is the most 
amusing person I have ever met. I'm quite 
looking forward to our drive back,” smiling 
serenely. 

“Oh, are you! but I intend that you are to 
be my companion. Turn about is fair play. 
I had Madame coming, and it’s your turn 
going home. Let us see if she will find Buhun as 
amusing,” combatively. 

“But she came with you,” expostulated the 
young lady, “and she will think she ought to 


morosely. 


| go back with you, and "—frankly looking at him 


in the face-—-“ don't mind me-—it’s quite all the 


same to me,” 
“JT daresay,” he rejoined, slightly offended, 














‘but it is not to me, and it’s my privilege to 
choose my partner for the box-seat.” 

And so the matter was settled, but by us 
means to everyone's satisfaction. 

Captain Bohun came to Pauline, and threw 
himself down at her feet in the grass after tea, 
and said in a grumbling voice,— 

“TY say, have you heard that Curzon wants 
you to drive home with him! [ amll it an 
awiul shame-—don’t you! No eud of a sell for 
me. I’m to bave Madame for a change, and 
she and I are not kindred spirits. What a 
tongue she has! Arrows of poison are under 
her lips! She gives me quite a creepy feel, as 
if there way something uncanny about her, or 
as if she had the evil eye! What do you 
think ?” 

“ Don’t let her mesmerise you, that’s all,” 
remarked, sarcastically 

“Oh, she wouldn't be bothered with mesmeria- 
ing me. She is teo much taken up with her old 
friend, Sir Philip. i'm much too small a fish to 
be worth frying. Shoe knew him in daya of yore. 
She’s madiy in love with him-—-anyone can see 
that with half an eye, She shows her hand 
rather too plainly for a clever woman of the 
world, as ahe is said to be, and she could stab any 
other woman that he happens so much as to look 
at. She's not very fond of you,” with a signifi 
cant laugh. 

No. Pauline knew that, and Madame's face, 
frantically aa she sought tc control her feelings, 
was a study in white fury se she beheld her 
handed to her recent poat—the box-seat. 

However, she restrained hereslf, and was 
resolved not to permit Philip to indulge ia e téte- 
d-tete at any cost, 

She ignored her only too wel! pleased soldier 


she 


. | beside her, and leant over and talked to the coach- 
their 


man most of the way home. 

“Do youremember this ? Oh, Iwas forgetting 
to tell you that,” aud dragging in subject after 
subiect with a genius and a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause, subjects that left Pauline cn- 
tirely out of the conversation, despite of Sh 
Philip's efforte and her own. 

In skill of this kind—in fencing with thes 
weapons (words), Madame Bert was far, far the 
superior of them both ; and, on the whole, she 
had succeeded in her aim, and spoiled their pleas 
ant téfe-d-téte on the way home must effectually. 

“She didn’t give you much chauce of getting 
in a word edgewise, did she!” said Captain 
Bohun, as he handed Pauline her } at wit! 
knowing look. “Sha’s a ciev 
there was one. Too clever by half in my opinion,” 
in a lower voice as she came near, 

Ail that evening she again kept Sir Philip ia 
her train. He never evea looked at or apoke to 
Pauline--he hung over the piano, he played 
ecarté with Madame alone io a room off the 
drawing-room, whilst the others assembled at a 
larger table and had a game of Nap. 

Pauline was resolved now to be quite indifferent, 
if she could, and throw herself hearb and soul 
into what was to her a novel and most exciting 
amuse nent, and to loose no time in building feo! 
ish castles in the air. 

The next day she was sitting in one 
verandaha late iu the afternoon, with a book cu 
her knee, her eyes bent on the beautiful undu 
lating park beneath her, and her thoughts very 
busy with the great change that bad taken place 
in her prospects in Such a short time, when ail at 
once she was aware of voices in the room behind 
her—a writing-room, which opened on the ve- 
randah, but from which she was invisible. ‘Uhey 
were the voices of her hostess and Madame in 
eager conversation, 

“T tell you, Marie, that you did me a very ill 
turn when you brought that girl here. What 
posseased you to ask her!” said one. 

“Philip wished it. He pitied her, poor child, 
and he likes her.” 

Tmpoasible! Don’t you imagine that he is 
taken with her, a hidequs, sallow- looking, sereggy 
girl, with two big black eyes, like holes burnt m 
& blanket. Philip has more taste, I should 
hope?” Madame’s English was biunt and for 
cible. 

“ Well, he wished her to be asked, at any rate, 
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To think of such a miserable thing keeping 
herin her room on the eve of the great ball at 
: Philip’s 

ii ere a | arm, a broken rib, or even 
i broken leg, she might have appeared, But with 
euch a face it was icapossible. Her countenance 
would merely excite ridicule, not sympathy. 

Whi was putting on poultices and hot 

ments in the privacy of her own apart- 
men g like @ wounded tigress, and anathe- 





i r hard fate, Pauline was learning to 
. sober rainded cob, under Sir Philip's 
in the park, and enjoying the Jong, deli- 





long ev _ 
de com l 
to her exc slusi ely, 
his sister’s, neve 
to the poor invalid 
received as many as five 
the day---notes which, in 


ne } ) 
sence, ke 


i not half 
—now that Madame was é 

attached himself t 
a quarters ai 


aays 





uS SuDlmMe now 








ing a thought 
he 


in 


oh 
ugh 
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shufiled into his pocket 
harrassment aud heightened 








\ be thought young woman of 

it allowing: herself io be taken up, 

i ed, aud ken up” again; but Sie Philip 
irresistible when h », and when he put 





who could withstand 
the truth must be told, 
fend since she had come 
; he was her ideal, 

ble as she may appear, it 
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“Te 


I will imitate 
I kuow, has 


and 
A lie, 


is, 
Pauline, 


you, my darling 
never cullied 


your pure lips. Your eyes alone are very 
Ve £ “+ th M Jo a Per d T ava old 
weus of truth, Madame bert anc are Ox 


friends.” 


He paused expressively 














And she exercises a power over me that I 

jot explain; it ie there, Once out of her 
presence I am a free man; in ber company | 
ant her fettered slave. I canuot say why. It 
no wish of my She compels me to go 
io her, to speak to her, to sit beside her; and 
the longer Jam in her society the spell—for } 
ean call it nothing else—becomes harder and 
more difficult to break. I am fasci inat ed; I 
am like a moth dr awn to a candle, I shun her. 
company in vain. She follows me. Nothing will 


elease me from her ’ 
riage, and hitherto I have not 


influence but a happy mar- 


Bante in such 












1 No! not till saw you, my Cinderella, 
as the wood, with tears on your cheek, 
and then it seemed By me that love was a possi- 
Ib is like witchcraft or a f 
ni h century to hear a man like 











k 0 and influence of a woman 
whom Tide not love—-whom I de not love,” h 
reiterate d, if impressing the fact upon himeelf 
“My w ist be a simple young 
| girl like 5 u, my and you will 
is 


breal AK he r spe 
‘ 





Flow can I deliver you? She is far more 


he faltered, 
ou were my wife her epells would 


»werful than I am,’ 


“ Once 




































































he was an unsophis- vil hotles : she would not thrust herself be 
f iteen ; aud another | tween us then, 1] I love you as my life, ] 
believed he loved ; look to you as my good angel. I will devote 
| every thought of my heart to you ; I will devote 
had told | myself to your happiness. It echall be the one 
| ain of my life to prevent cloud ever crossing 
\l—her | your fair face. Pauline, won’t you answer me?’ 
" she with- | he urged, entreatiugly. 
for she was proving an; “ Give me til w to think it over,” she 
ser Pe and ts said, with ¢ 
pe ey \ F his | ; did not distrust her own heart. She 
hair his forehead, “ I feel | knew what would say; but she distrusted 
at wn y ou I Lave | | j id ou 7 | 
ant you to ride, but you have taught me a } stancy. 
far important lesson | Vy shou 
wi is tha * she ask i shyly, } Wi 9 
“To believe in won once more ; that they | What wv 
re siogle-hea i, sincere, simple-minded-—not | girl 
yiven to intrigue, treachery, greed of money, ind? 
I ,or positi | Supposing after they were married sho re- 
Vby how do you know What do you { sumed her influence over him, and led him 
: asked, aghast. | her captive as before? How wouldit be then? 
[ mean that you are all the id there are, } sir Philip was very uuwilling to grant her 
hers like you. When. { think, too, | twenty-four hours delay, but she was firm, and 
he miserable life you have led, like some | d out for | int, and gained it, urse 
lower in a cellar, and bave suddenly sprung to | would : hie his auswer at the ball 
the light, +h, and fortune, and that you are | yes, even after the first dance vext evening, ant 
unchanged and unspoiled, I will not rely say | he was ) be satisfied, and whit patient!y 
that Ladmire you and respect you, line ; [| the 
sill go fu ther, and tell you, what [ara sure you} * 7 , ™ “ 
KL es ing i ice he wke, resting 
his hand o her , and hat king down j 
in er bashful will say that [ love | 
° ' 
this she no reply. She felt quite | 
o frightened at } own happiness. She | es, and gloves had been laid out upon the 
trembied, avd could not eak for some | by her new maid after she had dressed | ler 
moments. t < ner 
But a Her hair was already “done.” She would not 
rrent bla i be long in adorning her but, oh, horror 
Vh | what did she see as she entered the room, he: 
‘ Spe 2- | maid, in her wake? her lovely white satin an 
plored. ly 4 1 of silver tulle one sodden mass t! 
fate {” j actually wrung ou like an old rag, lying over whe 
3 | back of a chair, her sweet little shoes cut t 
! e pieces her gloves, and wreath and fan stand 
‘ } dr lrow ned in the wash-hand basin ! : 
She was so overwhelmed that for some minute 
} she party y not speak, whilst her Abigail gave wa} 
J he boldly replied, ~ | to loud ej ations as she picked up one ruined 
you to say yes, . She has | article after another Who could have done it 
no power to divide ua, She is last woman | she asked, over and over again, with the mon 
in the world I would marry, and she knowe | t my of a parrot Her mistress knew 
it { Madame Bert ‘did aot intend kg’ she should 
I don’t think she stammered: ‘ go to the hall any more than vase " lid 
] i } every reason to believe you ; She was having too much of hilip's sociely LD 
Philip, 3 best to be frank | inion. She had her spies and watchers on 
and .poak the truth, is it} se 





s soul was in arme—in a bi 
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would, She would not even mention the wicked | and realize her new position’; and as she sat { « Aw revoir, Countess ;"” bowed once more, 
} 


that had been played upeu her. She would 


pass if over as beneath notice. Madame Bert did 

ot bargaiu for her having brought a second ball 
cress to Farrington Court, so she said, very 
decidedly,—- 

“Never mind, say nothing xbout_ it, 
and hurry quickly and get ovt my red dreas, I 
vill wear that, and just bundle away those wet 
gs where no one wil! see t! i should be 

ramed for such a trick to be known, 
guess at who » did it, miss, 





Sophy, 





em. 





co uld give 3 £ 
LI tell you! 
“'Don’ ag she crix 
; to know.’ 

she was soon inv« 
Gress, & red tulle skirt, 

‘t was clond-like, a 


a emphatically, “I don’t 





eo boviloncé that the 


lark ruby velvet bodice, 


2 red tucker, a fringe of diamonds rovnd the 
» of the bodice ther mother’s), a poufi of red 
in her hair, very long gloves, and broad 


10nd bracelets. 
She was dark, and it 
er than her Cinderella « 





euited her ae 


‘ress. Soshe thoug! 








there, her eyes fixed on the floor, her big bouquet 
(Philip’ 8 gift) lying in her lap, her lips half parted 
in a happy smile, she was aware that some oue 
was standing before her, aud speaking and trying 
to attract her far-away thonghts, and looking up 
guickly saw Captain Bohun and a very fair, mild- 
looking little man beside him, whose eyes were 
fixed on herself, 





ted in her cther French ball | 


even | 
\ : ‘ * 3 : 
+i He probably wes inwardly aumoyed at her in 


“The Count De Bodizco wishes to be presented 
to you,” waving forward his friend, who bowed 
vith the most profound respect. “Tm engaged 
for this dance,” he continued, ‘so I'll leave you 
wih Py paises, and don’t forget Number Seven, 
Countess Pauline.” 

Shel ad hardly got accustomed to her strange 
name yet, and there was another change awaiting 
her, She would be Lady Curzon before very 
iOng. 


to her new acquaintance were 
abstracted, though he be- 
possible, more deferential 


anewers 

rather dreamy and 
| came every instant, if 
and polite. 

















reelf, and her opinion was endorsed by Se phy, | attention, and at length found a way of rousing 
who was rapturous iu ber admiration, er most thoroughly. 

As she passed along the lighted corridor in all; ‘“ You and I have a bond in common, Countess 
her new grandeur, fan in hand and bead is air, a Tauline,” he e said, in dulcet tones, “Ido not 
loor was gently opened, and an eye peeped out. | allude to your mother’s birth, but to another 

She knew the eye well—it was Mada kind of tie,’ he added, in a tone of deep signi- 
Vale vie’ Without doubt Pauline’s appearance | ficance. 

! 


caused her to open that malignant optic to its 
very utmost extent. She did not pretend to 
notice her, 
had gone a few paces 
looked back. She knew 
was a ruse worthy of 
There she was, actually out in 
e passage, regardless of 
of her dressing-gown, of 





sudden ly etopped and 
he sheald catch ber— 

Madame hersetié 

the mic ddie of 
her own ap 

her much tangled we 











low hair (which, by-the-way, was dyed), staring 

ter Pauline with the expression of the most 

ymnitiga ated: amazement and discomfiture and 

wuline genes emiled, nodded in her most 

a le manner, This was addiog oil to the | 
fames with a vengeance. 






she made no response—-she simply stoud 
ed, and then Pauline turned ou her heel 
n quickly downstairs and joined the party 
sembled in the hall with a sense of trivmph for 
nee swelling her bosom, and 4 conviction that 
ce (it might be the first aud las 
t the better of the woman whi 
‘evil genius.” 








¢ time) she 








be more splendid 
even put the Duchess 
y in the shade; but we will n 
it more than t y that 
hing was wanting to seeure perfection —tfloor, 
shiing, band, supper, guests, flowers ibs, 
ot, everythivg was there that taste could de- 
>and wealth could procure ; and all the ec an 
s from London and sleewhere, 











end many outsider 
cre present, 
Paulioe had made up her mind after due re- 
Leetion, She was not goiug to be afraid of 
dame, She meant to aceept Sir: Philip, and 
“<@ ihe consequences, She had no wish to 
return to live with her sisters from year’s end to 
ar’send. She would marry Philip and inter- 
e L er love be tween him and the Frenchwoman, 
and she said “yes” before the third dance had 
een a anced 
they y at cide by side in a lobby, dimly lit up 
wured lanterns, Mr. Loraine passed by, and 
at them hard. She had seen very little 
he rarely accompanied his patron, friend, 








cr taaster to Farrington Court. He stayed at 
some and worked, by all accounts, Did she 
“ her imagination to run away with her when 


bonght she discerned in his glance commis- 
tration and regret ? 

Aft sr a little while her newly-betrothed lover 
was obliged c to return to his numerous duties as 
vst. She did not accompany him to the ball- 

Toom. She wanted to stay alone and think over 





> ~ ipassed swiftly on, and when she | 


c 


said she | v 





and pray what is that?’ she asi 





‘* Indeed ! 
bluntly. 

Merely,” 
| cteel grey eye 
Hand of Justice. 


king her ful in the face with 


x 


ciety, the You are a sworn 








| jeopardy. 


that we both Lelong to the sane | 


/ 

| member, like myself, are you not ¢” 

| The Hand of Justice! That hideous night 
| mare she had al) but forgotten ; that she some- 
| times told herself must have been some horrible | 
| dreara—that it wag impossible that such a « society 
| could exist now, in the nineteenth century, and 
| it wes preposterous that se should belong to it 
| when she did not even know its aim—the reason 
| of its exi 

|} “We have had our eye on you for some time,” 
| he continued, coolly, and sow that she came t 


| look into his face it was not meek and mild, but 
i lined and hard, and resolute, and there was a 
urious brown epot in the pupil of one of lis 








| metallic-looking eyes. “ You have great 
tages; a young, pretty, and rich 
ful, meee ially in—in sor 
u og to marry 
* he ad 





asked, 


that 7?” she 


you “enon 


b ightliy: 
| “ Re ally 
j read that secret, 


great penetration 


equires no 
lady,” he re 
} 


my cear young 



























with his hand on his heart, and disappeared in 


the crowd. 





He had completely spoiled the even for 
his confederate, and taken the edge off he) 
happiness, 

She saw everything no longer coulcus cde rose, 





through a blurred fog of doubt ard appre- 

hension, and she dared not her hateful 

secret with Philip ; such imprudence she knew 

would cost her her life. 

With all her late good-fortune 
j 


but 


> 








Kome very 





wicked and malignant fairy godmother had 
evidently been present at her christening, that 


was certain. 

Philip railied her on her gravity 
her clotely for the reason of her 
and her banished erailes, but what could she 
him ? 


, and pressed 
itered looks 
te'l 








9810 “ed 






As they danced, or tocd aside, slie daw 
ever the eyes of that hateful Count du Dodisco 
watching them with stealthy satisfaction fullow- 
ing them round the roora. 

Madame Bert had one weakness more promin 





Wasa iove ol 
LOA Lb oiwp 


money 
could 


that 


ping 


ent than another, an 
—a greed and a gra 
satisfy, nothing appease. 

At this ‘critical time she 
to France, 


Money, a 


receive. a sunimo 


er idol -— war ’ 


the #pov as 


large 
Her presence 
atively require 1 without an 








inaper hour’s delay, 














A venerable relative dying, not a few 
would-be legatees were hovering like vultures 
round her bed, wail with Ul-concewled impa 
tience till the breat! mat of her body. 

Madame Bert had immense expectations ; and 
without losing an hour, without a thought of he: 
swelled face, she wrapped herself up, veiled | 

lucky countenance | ; triple veil, and was svor 
crossing from Dover to Calais, her present 

c in & up eve ry othe: thought ever 


ety &wali 





- Pv 7 
She left before 1 had returned trom t 















ball in the early auts morning, consequently 
she did not hear nor had she hac 
any idea that matte TORTE i ar 
between Philip and Pav appose that he 
would propose to her on such a short aint 
ance—he who was so wary. 
a a ‘ nant . » Monn ive 
Aue. MGS eié returned < WOU! vive! 
ia Sir Philip’s dri » make her last stuy under 
| her sisters’ roof, ~ to inform them oi 
i 65 c a 
the r s, but in reality 
1 with ‘ aatr ml 
t very t : mn 3 
ie di t 
y 3 y rua y v1 
Philip, and did not r her ty cter, wii 
tive looking relati 
There was now an air of 


| looks, 


turned, contemptuously ; “who runs may 1 
Bt wae that you should enchain one who has | 
ht tered round many lights, but never 
been " caug It is strange you 
should be Pauline Dorman ur- 
veying her cz “re ly, “and have cu sross her 
countrymen in that little adventure of yours at 
schoo], The world ig small.” 

A little adventure that I wish you wouid | 

let me forget,” she exclaimed, imploringly. | 





“Why remind me of it? I want nothing from 
the society, TI do not even know 
vill keep the secret of its existence as I would 
my life, and let it forget mine. What good 
can I do you? I am too insignificant and too 
young ; 

Ah, ha, ha!” and he laughed a low laugh 

malicious amusement, “So you would haye 
us forget you, Pauliae? We could not - so un- 








| gallaut ; it would be out of the questio You 
are one of our members, we never forget that, 
nor do you. You are in the toils, and nothing 


i hb 


should have the 


can release you; besides, you 
great cause more at heart.” 
“T don’t even know what it is ¢” ivritably. 
"The cause of liberty.” 
* What kind of liberty {” she demanded 
“ Political liberty,” he replied, laco niea 
Here the approach of one of her latest 
vers brought this. conversation to a close, and 
the Count rose, bowed profoundly, and said, 
in a tone of latent meaning only intelligible 
her,-— 








part- 


| that struck her inare 





than once 

yt Ti ney 
isele i815 irs 

ba ack : au a 





they be ha 
i 
vhuspers, & 


sicos behind her 


could 





made 


ether very strangely. 





Once she met Mattis, tray in hand, o0 a lar 
ing ; there were bo ttles on the tr and Re 
} bs = 

ones. " She locked rather confared 


its aim. I; 





ap lat te, and 
Once she cai acuall y remarked 


tolerable sme 


of bad tobacco, and they both looked excessively 
put out and disturbed, and theu volubly declared 
’ 





that it was “ Thou as, the man-servant, smohii 
in the pantry,’ 
we thar 


i > } 
robavie as sne 





mt 
net ray—an eve 
It gave he sb ee 
tion, ampectal y in the dusk never < 
discover it, but knew instinctively that it 


there, constant oy on th e watch. 

Her aunt had cordially given her eonsent i 
the wedding. She wae ¢ omin g over to it, if pessi 
ble, and sent her her trousseau and some spien- 
did jewels for the corberlle. 

; »be soon. Sir Phi 
mn abroad, and th 

The sooner Pe! 
ul sisters, and was 





t was te p Wissed te snenu 
aut 
wait for. 
her hatel 








laun nake ai in her cex 


nied 





ep SRLS oe delete te eee 


kts 








pid pnkt-thstiicten ne. ee 


noes 


ae 














iy ttne ie 


— 
3 Nk on 
ee ree 
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lilip’s opinion, the ‘better, and in” Pau | 


iyo “o% 

y were engaze’ just one month, and then | 

oy were married, that eo they had not much | 
time for finding out each other’s shortcomings. | 
We will aot say that Pauline carried off the | 
best match within these counties without a chal- | 
enge. | 
it was rumoured there was-a good deal of | 
heartburning among mothers with grown-up, un- } 


married daughters. She was called ‘‘an adven- 
turese,” “‘a foreigner, many other names, 
and, indes 1, if the truth were 


and 


ADT 





kuown, her own | 
kind sistera listened with greedy ears to many | 
critical comments on her face, her fortune, and 
her family 
“She was not a Rivers. No, no.” they de- | 
lared, ‘no more than she was a princess of the | 
nd Royal, She was a foreigner, to her very | 
igev-tips, and Sir Philip was a rash man.” } 


a6 happy pair did not have a quiet wedding ; 


vhe fairy godmother put her veto on that, 
‘here was to be a magnificent breakfast, and | 
Mi least one huvdred guests; the expense of | 


be borne by her, and her alone. 
were not averse to this, and threw 
that part oi the business with 
undertook invitations and 
and the sendir g of large orders and 
xt large sums of money con amore 
1 as abruptly as 
emony. 
Laat there was no one to give 
she said, as she accosted her niece ; 
T made an effort and came over. I've brought 
half Covent-garden down with me, and six extra 
it. I wish my niece to have a suitable 
one that wili be talked of for macy 


ey, and 


tit ithav 





ihe princess arrivec sual just 
he day before tlie 


. forgot 





you 


seateeeaiate oil .” 
away, Chia 





was. Sir Philip was a large 
ietor, a popular landlord ; his mar- 
riage Was & great social event, 
YT} S pe ] ¢ chi reh Was 
autiful arches crossed 
points, flags and 
eet. 





to il strewn with | 
the roads at 


i hung above the 


flowers, 
variou 
village 
The bells rang all day, and 

2 holiday, and crowded to a 
‘inst came dozens of grand carriages, with foot- 
) and coachmen half smothered in white 
iquets, and with very grand people inside, who 
church, Then came eight 
bridesmaids in cream lace dreases, and 
uyuets of poppies and cornflowera ; then the 
’s two sisters, in superb crimson toilettes 

' from the money for the wedding break- | 
the bride and her aunt in a carriage 


hannel 


everybody took 
the ceremony. 


~ =) 
a) 
2 & 
> 
he 


me 












i fou ‘the aunt looking like an old | 
tniry,’ ple said, with her pointed chin, | 
he id-t ick, her keen little dark eyes ; | 

nd | »w they biazed! walking 
beside | he tall, young bride, in a splendid 
white brida ess, with a long brocaded velvet | 
train, wreath, veil, diamoud stars, and diamond | 
necklace, rich jewels, as befitted the heiress of | 


the Princess Dormanoff ! 


Ho they were married, and after the déjeuner | 
left Mount PF amidet a storm of good wishes 
ane @ aud slippers, leaving the bride’s aunt | 

tauding @ pi the steps between 


miuncut figure on 
ber two intensely bumili 
ved them a fluttering 


‘ed 


She 


: . 
vood-hye with her hand- 


ters, 


| 

kerchief, and peed we add that she did nof shed 

a tear i She was like the real Cinderella in the | 

fairy tale, leaving the and her old life of | 

drudgery behind her ? she was married to the | 

prince 

| 

CEAPTER XV. } 

Taxy went abroad for their honeymoon, and | 
- 


r 


Vauline was as happy as a real iry princess in a 
jairy tale; everything seemed to have falien into 
her lap—love, fortune, friends, and, if her mirror 


was to be believed, beauty 

_ She was he objec Sir Philip's devotion 
She bud 1 ish, no thought ungratiaed. She | 
sow the world unler the most favourable auspices. | 
The; ited ome, Naples, Florence, and spent | 


| ing uj 


4a charming old palace, at the latter 4 despise her, and that was Mr. 


place, returning to London for the season, and 
for Philip's duties when Parliament assembled. 
She had almost forgotten Madame Bert, and 


entirely had forgotten ths Count de Bodisco, | 


She endeavoured to forget her amiable sisters. 
She had quite left her past behind her, and com- 
menced & new career. 

No one would recoguize her now —mistres: of a 
splendid town mansion, & retinue of servants, of 
more carriages and horses than she could use, of 
more jewels than she found occasion to wear. 
She had many friends, and was one of the queens 
of society, and a great social success; ease of 
manner and deportment came to her quite 
naturally, inherited, no doubt, from her foreign 
mother. 

Her happiness was at its zenith all through 
this first year, but it was too much, too unalloyed ; 
it did not last. The first blow dealt to her by 
that fickle jade, Dame Fortune, was the birth and 
immediate death of a son and heir. 
could see, although he did his best to disguise his 
feelings, was a bitter disappointment to Sir 
Philip, who was anxious for a direct successor to 
the family title and immense estates, but two 
years elapsed, and they were uot blessed with 
other children. 

Lady Curzon’s health was wretched, she lost 
her spirits, she lost her looks, and begau to feel a 


terrible suspicion creeping over her that, worse | *°* . . 
I ping er that, wors { guilty, start, und looking at her quickly saw that 


than all, she was losing Philip's love. 

She was not able to go out with him now, to 
cide in the park, to drive on his coach, to accom- 
pany him to brilliaut gatherings, political or 
social, She no longer deserved to be called “the 
beautiful Lady Curzon;” her features were 
sharpened, her complexion sallow, her eyes hol- 
low, and her figure attenuated and shrunken. 

She saw this change plainly reflected in her 
mirror, Alas! she saw 
husband’s face ; it expressed no sympathy, only 
surprise and chagrin at first, and (hen indifference, 
She shut her eyes to this awful dread, but she 


| could not keep it away for ever, 


Sir Philip would come to her room before dress 
ing for dinner and talk a little, and tell her the 
club news and fashionable chit-chat of the day, 
but he would not stay long. He seemed to 
come more as a duty than asa pleasure, to time 
himself to a certain very limited period, and then 
hurry rapidly away afier one hasty kiss; whilat 


, she, who had been lying sii day long alone and 
| wearying on her sofa for his footsteps, had been 
AW 


counting the hours, the moments, till she 
him, masking up witty little speeches for bis 
benefit in her own mind, framing questions she 
yearned to, but dared not, ask (for Philip had, 
when he chose, a reserved mood, that no one 
ventured to intrude upon); and it was this 
strange, ever-growing reserve, that seemed grow- 
vetween them like a very wall of ice—so 
cold, so solid, so impassable, that she was power- 
less to break down. 

What had caused this change ?—this gradual, 


imperceptible change, that Lad stolen away her 


happiness like the creeping, evor-advancing tide 
upon the sea-shore ? 

Waa ib her feeble health, her loss of looks ‘ 
Was it that he had already tired of her 1? 

He seemed to have now no thought apart from 
his parliamentary duties, to live and breathe in 
political life alone, 

She read his speeches not onee, but twice, snd 
thrice ; devoured them with mingled pride and 


pain, for she blamed them for a share of her 


husband's neglect, 

Yes, it had come to that—neglect, 

He war a)ways either shut up writing busily in 
his library 
Jaily was all the time he could accord to his once- 
adored Pauline. 

What a triumph for her sistera were they to 
see her now, fallen trom her high estate | 

No doubt every servant in the house knew that 
things were not as they ought to be, and dis- 


cussed their mistress’s altered looks, and pitied | 


wud perhaps despised her !—a wife who, in two 


short years, had sunk dowa to be a mere cipher 


in her husband's eyes, 
There was one person who 
oraine, 





This she | 





it reflected in her | 


or in the House, and ten minutes 


itied aud did not 


She read it in his eyes, though his words were 
few, and she saw him but rarely. 

Once she came unexpectedly across him as she 
tottered to her carriage on the arm of her faith- 
ful Sophy ; the wreck of what she had once 
been. 

He was coming out of the library and paused ; 
he really looked quite ehocked, as his eyes téok in 
her greatly altered appearance, and realised that 
this haggard, feeble, ghastly-looking young woman 
waa actually the once radiant Lady Curzon, the 
beauty of a season, 

fle came at once to ker, and, offering his arm, 
led ber carefully, kindly, down the steps, and 
stood, hat in hand, as she was gently driven from 
the door. 

She drove rownd the park ab tittle better 
than a foot with Sophy as her vis-a-vis, 
her eyes greedily taking in the brilliant 
greenery to which they had long been such 
strangers—long, wearily, with one monotonous 
wall-paper. 

Presently they came near the Row. Carriages 
flashed rapidly past them, full of parasols and 
beaming faces, and then they were obliged, 
owing to a block, to pruse, and proceed at a slow 
walk. 

She was gazing out on the brilliant rhododen 
drons and flower-beds witha half-abstracted gaze, 
when she suddenly felt Sophy give a violent, as if 


she was crimson. 

“Oh, my lady |” she exclaimed, with an awk- 
ward laugh. “Look at those beautiful horses— 
thera, the greys—coming this way.” 

Why should Sophy suddenly wish to attract 
her attention? What did she care for horses— 
she who had the finest and highest steppers in 


| the park ? 


Her suspicions were aroused, and instead of 
looking in the direction indicated she looked 
exactly the other way, and saw Sophy’s reason 
ft becoming so red, and foolishly endeavouring 
to attract her notice elsewhere. 

There, under a tree, their chairs touching (her 
parasol bali held over his head,) sat her husband 
and Madame Fert. 

Here, in one instantaneous blinding fash, 
was revealed the reason of the barrier he had 
srected between them; and so whilst she, the 
invalid wife, lay at home wearying for his pre 
sence, and counting the clock, he was all the 
time gunning himself in the smiles of her evil 
geniue, Madame Valerie Bert. ; 

Pauline stared blankly at the couple, with 
dilated, incredulous eyes. They locked extremely 
happy. ; 

Madame was dressed in white, and appeared 
younger and fresher, and more attractive than 
zhe had ever seen her. There was a whole world 
of confidence, familiarity, and absolute devotion 


| in the pose of the pair that went as a very cagget 


to her heart. 

To his country, to politics, to fame she would 
relinquish Philip, to Madame Valerie never ; bu! 
abe had no choice. Common sense, her owv 
conviction, told her the truth. Madame Ber‘ 
was in the ascendant now ; she had the ball a 
j her foot. 

Philip was more her slave than ever, and yet 
once he had implored his wife to stand between 
ber and him, had deplored her fatal fascinatio: 
and had declared that he shrank from her. !° 
looked like it to-day certainly, she said to hersei 
ironically, fierce anger and jealousy runnwe 
through her veins in « scorching tumult, bu’ 
ahe did not lose ber head, nor her self-resiraint. 
She had become very white; she could not 
help that. But she looked Sophy steadily 
the face, and leaning back in the carriage et 
nothing. 

The next day she again ordered the 
brougham, again drove in the park, which now 
had a fatal fascination for her, without Sophy 
this time. Her sympathetic eyes were mad- 
dening. 

Madame Bert was on the box of Sir Philip's 
drag, and the cynosure of all eyes, As bis 
wife drew up in a block, two dandies leaning 
over the rails were discussing the passers-by, acd 
one of them said, as he arranged his eye-glass to 





his aatisfaction,— 
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“J say, there's Madame Bert on the box of 
Curzon’s drag again; it’s the third time this 
week. Coming it strong, eb ?” 

“Ob, that’s nothing!” returned the other, 
«fe half, or more than half, lives at her house 
in Queen-street. She was an old love, and it’s 
the most remarkable case of infatuation I’ve ever 
seen—a red-haired elderly woman.” 

‘But L thought he had a wife? That he was 
settled 1” 

“So he had, or has—a foreign woman, with 
tons of money; bul she's a cripple, or mad, or 
comething. Anyway, she never shows now.” 

Pauline had been an invalid for six months, 
Alas! how soon che had dropped out of the 
world, and out of people’s memories. Who 
would have believed a year ago that ebe would 
have been forgotten already? But such is 
life ! 

“J wonder what she thinks of this,” con- 
tinued the first speaker, ‘‘ ond how she likes it {” 
poiating with the end of hia cigarette towards 
the fast-receding coach and its freight, and then 
twirling the cigarette carefully between his finger 
aud thumb, 

“T expect she has to like it,” said his com- 
panion, “and to grin and bear it, like other 
women, That's about the long and the short of 
it. Curzon had the reputation of not being a 
tremendous ladies’ man, but very hard to be 
caught ; for that very reason he is just the very 
class of feliow that a clever, unscrupulous woman 
can turn round her little finger, and fool to the 
top of her bent.” 

\( this moment Mr. Loraine passed, and caught 
eight of Pauline, and came at once to the car- 
riage window. 

lie knew that she knew the truth now ; he 
saw it in her ghastly face and quivering lips, that 
were vainly endeavouring to smile a friendly, 

ciety smile of indifferent unconcern, but they 
failed miserably. 

The fox in her case would not be concealed. 
He was tearing her very heart out, like the 
Spa rtan boy i 








the face, “I never tire of the Row, and there is 
always something new to see—new people. [—I 
like to know what’s going on,” she added, ox- 
presaively. 

“Do yout” ha answered, in a tone of veiled 
significance. ‘‘ Remember that you should never 
believe anything you hear, aud only the half of 
what you see.” 

“Then seeing, in your opinion, goes for next 
to nothing. Seeing is not believing,’ she ex- 
claimed, with veiled sarcasm. 

“No, not always. Appearances are sometimes 
deceitful.” 

“Ah, there is no arguing with you,” she re- 
turned, with a eg “You would keep me in 
a fool's paradise, but meaning to be kind; it 
would be no kindnesa. I like to know the truth, 
and I know it now,” emphatically. “ Please tell 
the coachman to drive home.” 

And, with a slight bow of Gismizsal precluding 
any further conversation, she was soon driving 
rapidly away. 

When Philip returned and pa‘d his usual visit 
he found her on the sofa. He did not ask, nor 
did he dream, that she had left it. 

In fact, it is possible that she believed he had 
come to fancy that she would remain on it for 
the remainder of her natural life ; consequently, 
she did not volunteer any information with re- 
gard to what she had discovered in the Park. 

Whether it was that what she had seen had 
aroused ber sleeping energies into new vitality 
we are not prepared to say, but she began to get 
better—slowly, but surely. 

Lady Farrington, who now and then came to 
see her, was surprised at the improvement in 
her strength. 

She could walk about a room once more though 
very feebly. 

“My dear Pauline,” she exclaimed, after sur- 
veying her with a long, critical stare, “I am glad 
to see this—-more glad thaa I can teil you. You 
must now really exert yourself, and go out—- 
gradually, of course~-with Philip. It does not 
do to give one's husband too much liberty, es 


What is 90 agonizing as the first pangs of | pecially a handsome young man like Philip. They 


well-founded jealousy, when the sharp, keen 
truth is realised in all its bitterness that he or 
her on whom every thought of your heart has 
been bestowed, whom you have loved, alas ! better 
than your own soul, has bestowed all his love, 
ones yours, on another ? 

itive calamity you cannot contend with oi 
fight against. He has no more love to give you 
even ifhe would, It has all gone out of his own 
keeping. Heisas powerless as you are. This 
chil! conviction had come home to Pauline 

Mr. Loraine stood and looked at Lady Curzon, 
with one hand ov the window of the brougham. 

He evidently could not find anything appro- 
priate to ony atonce, He was oot prepared to 
concole, 

His dark, keen eyes looked quickly away from 
hers, a8 if he feared to meet them—as if he wae 
ashamed to face her; but this awkward silence 
esuic sot continue, and at length he observed,— 

“The Park is very full thie evening, is it 
nol 
: Very full;"’ she echoed, mechanically. 

} wonder you don’t prefer a country drive,” 
*e proceeded, ‘It would do you far more good 
‘hac this crawling up and down the Row. You 
ge Ko air here, Richmond would be better, or 
inckheath,” 
" Would it” indifferently. 

Yes ; say down to Kew or Richmond, and in 
“Doped carriage, you know, not this close thing. 

ou look very seedy still, Lady Curzon, I’m 
Surry to say. You ought to go somewhere for a 
change---you ought, indeed.” 

, Al better—petting better,” she answered, 
eowly, * vud L like to come here where [ can see 
- world aad his wife—~or, rather, the world 
YiG every one else's wife, is it mot?’ looking at 
“cu siguiicantiy, She was fast regaining her 
com posure, 

__,-should have thought you were tired of this 
othe - “hing,” he replied, jerking his head 
hoa the ¢ ‘owded Row, and the streams and 
ee O* catriages and gaily-dressed people on 
or 5 that.it was not your line.” 


an 





voice of vexation., 
“you never asked,” 


will do me no harm, 
do want to hear Patti, before the season is over, 
I am so fond of Patti,” she argued. 





“yy 
Oh, uo,” she answered, looking him full ia 





getinto mischief if they are not looked after,” 

she added, with a rather forced little laugh. 
“Yes, 1 will take your advice,” returned 

Pauline, quietly, ‘and, like Mrs. Dombey—or, 


| rather, not like Mrs. Dombey---I will make an 


effort, I must hear Patti before the ond of the 
season, and she sings on Thursday. Will you 
come with me? Our box is empty night after 
night.” 

* But Philip will go with you,” said his sister, 
decisively, 

“He may, and he may not. There will be 
plenty of room for all, 1 shall expect you, so 
don’t disappoint me for // Barbiere.” 

“T cannot go, for I have two or three friends 
coming to dinner. Suppose you come with me 
to our box—if Philip can’t come--and you shall 
run away whenever you like, Frank will take 
you honae.’ 

To this her sister-in-law agreed, and the day 
before, having now emerged from her room and 
invalid retirement, and met her much-astonished 
husband on the stairs, she told him that ehe 
really feltso much better she should like to go 
avd hear Patti the following evening, “ Could 
he take her #” 


“It would be madnessi” he exclaimed, 


| emphatically, following her into the drawing- 


room as he spoke, where they found Mr, Loraine 
absorbed in a paper. 

“Do you hear this, Loraine? My wife just 
out of her room after months of illness, wants to 
go to the opera to-morrow night. She who has 
never been out even for a drive.” 

‘*Oh, but I have,” she remonstrated, ‘ several 
times,” 

“You have? And you vever told me!" in a 
She did not like to retort 


“T have been out driving, and I am sure it 
I can come away early. I 


“Patti! Preposterous ronsense! You have 


heard her twenty times, and anyway, I could 
not take you to-morrow uight; 1 have far too 





tauch to do at the house. [ shan'i be able to 
get away before one or two in the meruing. You 
must put the idea out of your head. Operas 
and late hours are ridiculous for an iavalid ! 
You haye no sense |” 

And so saying he turned to Mr. Loraine, and 
began discussing some paper that was to be 
drawn up and prepared without delay, evidently 
considering the subject dismissed aud done with. 
But Pauline was a pertinacious young woman. 
It was Patti's last night, and she was resolved to 
go and bear her, and made up her mind that 
she would go with Mary Farrington, apd sent 
her a note to that effect. Her husband was 
dining out en gargon, He never dined at home 
now, and was a much-sought-after and popular 
mon. He was not aware that she still held to her 
project, but came in dressed for dinner, as she 
sat alone in the drawing-room preparatory to her 
solitary repast. 

“So sorry, Pauline, to leave you,” he said, 
with uuusual good nature; “but you see, | 
accepted these invitations days and weeks ago, 
and I could not get out of going to old Brass's 
to-night, as he is one of my own party. I shan’t 
be home till one or two, for I have no end of 
business down af the house that I niusd get 
through, no matter what happens. [nm getting 
ready my «peech for to-morrow, snd I want to 
consult a lot of books and statistics, So good- 
night { Waving his hand with a benedictory 
gesture, he opened the door aud departed 

An hour aud a half later saw Pauline also 
departing for the opera, wrapped in her sables, 
and fuside her little brougham 

She went first to Mary’s and foliowed her 
party, aud entered the opera in their company 

They were a little late, but soon quictly 
settled down into their respective seata 

Lady Curzon sat in front, as befitted hex 
j rank and position between Mary and a pretty 
} young married Jady friend ; behind them were 
| Sir frank Farrington, her friend's husband, 
|} and a great avcial celebrity noted for his good 
stories, Little did know that she was 
} about to afford him sudject, ahe and her 
domestic concerns. 

At first their eyes were riveted on the atage 
but after the first ach she began to look about 
the house, and to notice familiar facea. 

She glanced casually across at her own box, 
expecting to see it empty, of course ; but whose 
was the wonian’s white arm concealed behind the 
curtain ! and who was her companion ? 

She snatched up Mary’s opera glasses to see if 
her jealous suspicions “were well founded. At 
first her hauds trembled so violently she could 
not steady them ; at last she got the lens fixed, 
at last she saw —- Yes, although they were 
sitting rather back in the box, and courting 
concealment, she saw Madame Bert and her busy 
husband. 

So this was what he called preparing for his 
speech, aud reading up statistics, in the Bouse of 
Commons ? 

Little did he know that she was watching 
him, but such blissful ignoravce was not to be 
his for long. Madame Bert saw her, and she 
observed hie opera-glasaea poiuted full on their 
box. Not a few clever people subsequent 
discovered “ the situation.” 

Mary l"arrington looked conscious, ex barrassed, 
and nervous, and cast not a few sitelong depre 
cating looks on her sister-in-law from behind her 
fan, but she alarned herself needlessly if she 
imagined that she would make a scene, and fy 
shrieking round to the two delinquenia in the 
opposite box, and rend her rival from her place. 
No, she said nothing ; in fact, save for her deadly 
pallor (now habitual) ehe looked nothing, but 
kept her eyes fastened on the stage, presumably 
unconscious of her opposit® neighbours, with a 
neutral, expreseionless countenance. Her party 








ha 
Sne 


parry 
left early, and, by a malicious stroke of fate, so 
did Philip and Madame Bert. They, of course, 
met face to face in the lobby, she, leaning on Sir 
Philip’s arm, accorded Lady Curzon a patronising 
not to say exultant bow, and swept downstairs, 
with her long satin train streaming lazily after 
her, like the tail of a long white snake, which she 
embodied in Pauline’s angry—nay, more than 





angry —inaaginalion, 
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Editor (interrupting hastily) 





him?’ “I'm afraid to,” replied 
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fr, Loraine, who had been in the stalls, | Friznp: “ Now that you have made milions, it was little May’s ) first Sunday at chureh, an: 
wed on the ecene in time to see her exit, | what wili you do?” Ojd Bullion: “TI shall! she thought herself a very import aot litt ‘ 
a in the whole situation at o glance, retire, and amuse myself telling people what a | personage, At the end of the eervice the bags 
fie put Lady Curzon into her carriage, and, | burde n wealth is, and how happy I was when I! were hauded round as usual for the collection, 
s she declined to go howe with Mary, and | was poor ; and shortly after the cougreation left the church, 
efused Fre esc to talk it over,” as ler | Y surieve John will propose to. night, ma, if; When they got ont, May surprised her mother 
ter had euireated, in a low whisper. No, she | he does, what shall I say ?”’ ‘Accept him, of | by saying, “ Mamma, what did you get out 
wat resolved, she would go honie alone. ; | course.” “Yes, but what shall I say firet?” | that lucky-bag? I got eixpence |’ 
She found ber husbs ad had actually arrived | “How long have you -been expecting this pro- In the coffee-room at an hotel in Dublin, an 
erore her, arc’ wos astonishea.to see him stand- | posal?” “Two years.” “Well, I don’t know | Jyish gentleman said to a friend who was break 
tog with his back to the empty drawing-room | what you can say except ‘ Thia is so sudden !’” fasting with him, ‘I’m sure that’s my old 
ea AP gph po Pring ee ite mag be 6 Gn, L me masa, Yaaese mr (entering timidly): ‘I college friend, West, at that table over there. 
ae rhe.” i . nae | have here a little poem written ? and—” | Then Me y don't you go over and speak to 
_* Written on °| sid his friend, 
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" j had to } Ww money since | 
KI itu 
Visitor: “Sorry to find you here, old chap. 
ly hurt ? if 3] ‘Ye [ am aid I 
1€2 ' tor soy 1 was a‘ b itiful 
i “Is M athetii a really firs 
inge J lon’t in 16 Can 
" In he me among the soap | 
‘ ial 
F "Rk. uniing Mm u kaow the 
me of that dog Sec lrawp ‘incre sing 
ce): “T shou w it was ‘ Posterity,’ by the 
ne « sal 18 P 
H z,” she said, reluctantly, “I don’t think 
I I 1 wile for a poor man,” 
Vd make aw oor Wi ra good 
I oF H {r} 1 al 
BLE has to keep his verses t Hing 
r nap pu ) to at ther and yet 
t i it ihat they are real p 
Maybe they're the poetry of motion.’ 
u If you were there for uo dis 
es sé Woy were you ia your stocking 
emt t r l 1 there was si 
‘ fa 1 worshit 
r Cov } ! How me to dieun 
the yachter from the tors?” Jack: 
vat a8y eu h; the visitors all have on 
chting %, While the yachtsmen wear straw 
PASSENGER tuard, 1 last station 
sleecker ?" Guard: “Yes.” “Why the deuce 
yt you ca iner ? Vhat'd te the 
ise me callin’ it Plainer when it’s nomed 
le 4 
Wars iy, lid you recommena that 
oure my wil Plankington : “ Yes, 
: “2 an’ ither? ’ ‘ W: I wv ou 
Ww i git and take dinner with 
1 
W d Sua i nk mar logs 
lave w : than their masters,’ Yes,” 
¢ { Lave a dog like that 
! (And yet } t make out why 
1 metines you appear reaily manly, 
sometimes you ar Losclutely effeminate, 
i lo yor for it?” Harold seen 
th sipg it over): I eupy » it is hereditar 
Half: cestore were males, and the | ther b if 
ten € 
, Wr b tear Oh, Gerald | What 
y hina Lhe ca has gone to laying | 
eos! feeling H 2nd: “J don’t see any- 
t h reaking in that It’s a perfectis 
proper hirg f 1e ¢ ¢ te do,” “y a, but 
I’ve always ! er Well, you can | 
all it Ben H v 


| staring at me iv 


ie Yea, 
' unt 





| obviously madder 
i Duchess, 
{ lousiy. 

| quibble.” 
| leaving home, Mr, S$ 


| brown study for several minutes 
‘| which 


| reenouded 


snow! Wecan’t use anything that isn’t wri tten 
aper. Sorry. Turn the knob to the righb. 
That sit, Good morning ! 
* BE ‘your pardon, sir, but you 
» strange fashion. Do you see 
we that is familiar to you?’ 
said an irate old gen leman in a street car. 
I do,” replied his neighbour. “TI see my 
‘ella that I lost at » restaurant last week.” 
“Ww, iter, I want a dinner for two,” said a 
uappy bridegroom. ‘Vill ze lady and geutie- 
man haf table d'hote or a la carte?” “ Bring us 
some of both and put lots of gravy on ‘em,” 
said the bridegroom, generous to a fault, but 
weak iu French 
ELDER SISTER : 
jer like a man ! 


nything about 


* Come, 


x 


Clarence—take your 
2 never hear me making 
any co - aint about such a littie thing as that,” 
Clarence (sourly): “ Neither would I if 

daub it on my iace ; it’s the swalleriu’ it 





that I 


; don’t like,’ 






ScrrssiEs: “TI notice you often use the words 
‘ queer” and ‘funny’ in the i wish 
you would start a comic paper. *You | 


lo}” Scribbles: “Yes, I d » publishers 
of tI LOBE now 
my jokes as gueer, but I haven't 
find one that says they are funny.” 

“You see,”’ rea ark ed the amateur angler, ‘we 


left the inn with a lunch hamper, two boit les of 


been able to 








the best, and our fishing ; tackle,” “ Have pretiy 
fair sport .” ver ature the guests, “ Fair! 
Glorious! Or uly the start some beggar stole 
ur-———”  “ Har mper, eh . Be no, not s¢ 
bad as that Only our fishing tackle ! 
ELDERLY gentleman toa little boy who is buy- 
ing toffee: “My young frieud, don’t you think 


that instead of spending all the pennies you get 
it would Le better to put some of them away for 
a rainy day?” Little Boy: “Oh, no! What's 
the e good of money on a rainy da Ma neve: 
lets me stir out of the house.” 

4. CONCEITED young country parson, walking 


home from church with one of the young ladies 
of the congregation, said, in allusion to his rusti 
audience, “I preached, this morning, to a con- 
gregation of asses,” “I th ought: cf that, 
observed the lady, “when you called the 
beloved brethren.” 

It was their first quarrel, 
than a March ‘hare, The 
late of America, acted tired 
me kes me feel cheap,” evarled his Grace, “ when 
I think of my marriage.” She laughed ineredu- 
Tmo sure I don’t see why you sbould,’ 

“Pa met your own terms without a 








she said 


When the train made its first stop after 
pking, who had been in 
raised his eyes 


in ther, 





hed troubled look 





murke’!, “My dear, are you sure we haven't | 
forgotren anything?” “Of course we haven't,” 





“T would 


train had 


cheerfully 
minute the 


the good lady, 
have thought of it the 








} started,” 

ON one oceasion the driver of a prion van | 
| distinguished himself by his ready wi A 
would-he wag, on the for tpat h, hailed him with ; | 

‘Got any room inside, Robert ?’ ‘There's | 

room for one,” replied the driver, "We've kept 
it for you.” Not entirely disconcerted, the wit | 
made another shot. “ What's your far 2?” he 
jasked. The answer, however, entirely extin- 


guished him, for the driver replied : “ Bread and 


water—-same as you bad before 





eera to be |! the Has 


I could | 


in existence invariably characterise | 


; sure they 


| She's 


and, the Duke was | 





and re- | 


| the May Meetings, and would, if p 


the oth er, “for he is so very shy that he would 
fee) quite awkward if it wasn’t he.” 

“Talking about hail-storms 
Why, sir, only &® month 
Western 
Big 


Ea STERN Man: 
tis still ahead, 
ago hail-stones fell here as big as eggs.’ 
Man oe, bis guard): “Eh? What's that ? 





”* astern Man (calmly): “ Yes, sir 
big ergs, ir.” Western Man (recovering 
himself): “Ob Ooly hen-eggs? I thought 


aps meant oatrich-eggs.” 

Can I get you and your orchestra to play at 
my soirée, next Thursday night?” said Mrs 
Parvenu. ‘ Certainly,” replied the leader of th: 
orchestra, ‘Well, you way consider yourself 
engaged, But I want to make arrangements 
hire you by the piece, do yon understand } 

st time I engaged you by the hour and your 
men took advantage of ib and played slow, soft 

ings most of the time.” 
“Winuiam,” said Mra Y 
head of the stairs to her busi 


home at an early hour in 


rhe 


nungwife from th: 

nd, who had com 
he morning, “ ther 
is some of my homemade cake in the pantry, a 
new kind that 1 made to-day. I put it where 
you can easily find it.” “All right, dear, 
responded Mr. Youngwife ; “ how considerate of 
you! I might have eaten some of it without 
thinking.” And the grateful husband made 


; supper of cold beef 


said to his servant: “* Thomas, my 
ou to take this parcel to the etatior 


A MASTER 
man, I want y 





and put on -the top, This side up with care.’ 
Now, you underst and?” Yes, sir,” said 
Thomas. He reiurns in about half-an-hour 

Weill, Thomas,” said hia master, “did you 
manage it? "Yea, sir, I took it and wrote 
| on the top, ‘This side up with care, “e08 to be 


) 
wouldn't miss seeing it, I wrote it on 
om, too!” 


ANT you to 


7) 


the bott 
a | 


take her yoice under 


. 


said the fond mother to the 





care professor,” 

eminent musician. “I think she has a grea! 
future.”’ ‘*That’s possible, ma’am, You want 
me to make a prima donua of her?” “ ‘Yes, 


very quick io learn aud very amial 
Did you say amiable?” ‘Certs tainly, 

she never inclined to quarrel!” Nev 
‘Madam, your ambitions ¢ aunat be realised. 
may teach her to eing, but I can never makes 
prima donua of her,” 









\ SCEPTICAL young collegian confronted an old 
iker with the tement that he did not 
elieve in the Bible. Said the Quaker: “ Dee* 


thee believe in France?” “ Yea, for though 





have uot seen it, J have seen others that hav 
| Besides, there are plenty of proofs that such ¢ 
country does exist.” “Then thee will nof 
1 € anything thee or others have no% seen * 








“No; to be sure I won t.” “Did thee ever se 
thive own brains?” “No,” ‘ Does thee believe 
thou bast any?” The young man was seized 
with a fit of silence, 

A pianirTeD Berkehire rector, now, unbapp:ly 
deceased, interested himself in getting first places 
for little workhouse girls of fourteen, belong 
to his parish. Having satisfactorily placed oue 
of his protégécs in the family of a small tradesman 
at the East End, as “ general servant,” he wrote 
a kind note to the child afew months later, 
vay he should be coming up to town. shortly ‘0! 
wae DC Vee 





and see how she was getting ov. To his surp''s 








| and bewilderment he received a curt reply °Y 
return of post, saying “ Honoured Sir,— y 
to e@e 


jates is very sorry, and i should be pleas 
you, but no followers is allowed. 


+ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Empress Eugésie is going to Scotland 

pout the middle of August for a few weeks’ 

soslliet at Abergeldie Castle, which has been 
9 t to her by the Queen, 

u Prince of Wales is to stay at Goodwood 

the followivg Friday siternoon, when he 

wil! proceed to Portsameuth, and thence to 


‘ 





Tux floral cradle presented to the Duchess of 
York is composed of: artilicial roses, The out- 
side of the éradle is of crimson roses, the pillow 
of white roses, with a draping of fairy roses and 
mua. 

Ir is understood that the Duc de Nemours will 
shortly vacate Bushey Park, which is to be 
granted to the Duke and Duchess of York. 
Rushey was the dower house of Queen Adelaide, 

or whose death it was lent by the Queen to 
the Due de Nemours, but it has been seldom 
occupied by him during the last few years. 

Tak Empress of Austria tires out the guides 
at Madonna di Campiglio and other places in the 
jouthern Tyrol, where her pedestrian feats excite 

» greatest aatovishment and interest. She 











thinks nothing of a walk of twenty miles, and | 


rapidit ty of her pace renders ib almost im- 
possible for any of her attendants to keep up 
with her. The guides have given her the sobri- 
quet of “the chamois.” 

THE stick which her Majesty user, and with 
which she is photographed, was presented to 
Charles II. by a Worcester citizen, the handle 
being subsequently added hy the Queen herself. 
Ite msiste of an Indian idoi, which is historical 
itvelf, in that it was @ part of the never-to-be- 
forgotten pillage of Seringapatam, 

Ta bazaar which is to be held at Balmoral on 
\ugust 29th and 30th in aid of the fund for 
puilding the new church at Crathie is to be a 
very grand aitair, aud the Queen will herself 
spen it on the first day. Stalls are to be held 
by the Duchess of Connaught, Princess Louise, 
incess Beatrice, the Duchess of Fife, Lady 
liffe Brooks, Mrs. Warquharson of Invercauk! 
and Lady Borthwick, who will then be residing 
at Gieumuick House, 

e title of the Tsarevitch is a corruption of 

wewitsch ; thai is Cesar’s son. This title, 
nowever, belongs only to the oldest boy, at least 

ihe one who has been designed by the Auto 
erat as his heir, the Umperor being free to 
choose the one he thinks best qualified for the 
arduous task, 
Tue Prince of Wales goes to Homburg about 
e 16th, after his visit to Cowes, for a etay of 
three weeks, and be will afterwards be the guest 
of the Duke and Duchess of C burg at Reinhards- 
bru 10, in the Thuringian Forest, round which 
place thera is some of ibe very best shooting in 
Evrope, The woods, which extend for many 
miles in every direction, form one vast deer pre- 
ve, and the district has been a famoua hunting- 
uud for the last six centuries, and formerly 
swarmed also with wild boars and bears. The 
ingian stags are far finer av La heavier beasts 
than the Scotch red- — and the ducal forests 
usually afford a bag of between ninety and one 

Lundred stags in the course of four to five w ig 

oot men: The season commences on the 15tk 

® German Emperor does not now expect to 
reach ¢ Cowes until Saturday the 4th, because he 
to stay in Norway as long as: possible, 
must return to Potadam for a couple of 
before he leaves for England, It is quite 
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any the Emperor, who is to stay at Cowes, 
“ccording to present arrangements, unt! eat ly on 
‘ue morning of the 12th. There will be two 
State banquets in the Indian Room at Osborne 
during the Emperor’s visit, and the Prince of 
Wales is to entertain him at dinner on board the 
Victoria agd Albert, which will be in the Roads 
du ing the regatta week. The Emperor intends 
‘0 Nave two dinner parties on board the Hohen- 
rm, and on Tue say, August 7th, he will be 
Present at the annual R.Y.S. house dinner 





ly that Prince fienry of Prussia will accom. | 











STATISTICS. 


eo ee 


THe annual loss of vessels of the world i: 
caleuiated at about 2,200, 

Owty about 1 in every 1,000 married couples 
live to celebrate their golden wedding. 

AcoornrnG to careful estimates, three hours 
of close study wear out the body more than a 
whole day of hard pl:ysical exertion, 

Tre tramways of Great Britain and Ireland 
receive iy fares annually at the present time 
about £2,600,000, and the omnibueses abou! 
£2,000,000, ‘There are about 45,000 cabs in the 
United Kingdom, which altogether earn in fares 
about £2,200,000 per annum. 

Stivisties given by the Guardians of Health 
in Russia state that the microbes found in the 
dust taken froma yarious railway carriages were 
nearly in relative proportion tothe claswes. One 
equare inch of first-class dusi yielded 14,000 ; 
second-class, 34,( and third-class, 73,000. 
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FEMS. 


It is better to fail in trying to do good 
than not to try. 

Or R grand business ia, not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand. 

A CHEERFUL iemper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, kaowledge delight- 
ful, and wit good-natured, 

Apart thyself to the things with which thy 
lot has been cast, and the men among whom 
thou hast received thy portion. 

Warn two | iio lie before the Christian, one 
strewn with flowers and the other rugged and 






' full of thorns—if the choice is given—it is ever 


safer to take the rougher path, 

T'nve religion extends alike to the intellect 
and the heart. [Intellect is in vain if it Jead not 
to emotion, and emotion is vain if not enlightened 
by intellect ; and both are vain if not guided 
by truth and leading to duty. 


HCUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Proms Orsterns.—Take twelve large ovsters, 


| drain, seasou with salt and pepper, dip them in 


a tablespoonful of meited butter, dredge with 
flour, and broil over a quick fire until the edges 
curl, Trim four slices of toast, butter, aud lay 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee eee 


In 1606 anyone absent from church oa Sunday 


| was fined one siuilling. 


ee 





' 


three oysters on each slice, which should be just | 


large enough for them. 

Swerr-Potato Pornts, —Thr ree good-sized po- 
tatoes, boil with skins on ; peel, mash fine, season 
with salt, pepper, and a bit of red pepper, a little 
butter and just a dash of milk. Grease a white 
paper and put in a small dripping-pan ; divide 
potato in six equa! parts, form in little pyramids, 
rub over with well-beaten egg, brown in quick 
oven, serve on anapkiu ia av oval dish with a 
little parsley none 

GREEN Pras,-—Sheli the peas, but do not wash 
them, as washing destroys the delicate flavour. 
Shake the peas in a colander to remove the fine 
particles. Boil twenty minutes, or till tender, 
Drain the peas, turn them into a hot dish, 
season with salt. Place a pat or two of butter on 
top, and set them iuto the oven for three or four 
minutes. Be sure and put the cover on the 
dish before putting it in the oven. 

DeticaTe CavBace.--Siice half a head of ca’ 
bage very fine; put a little butter in a frying- 
pee and wilt the cabbage, cocking it several 
miauies. Remove irom fire and make a dressing 
of yolk of one egg, half a cupful of milk, scant 
teaspoonful of four, a teaspoonful of sugar 
tableapoonful of vinegar, and a little mus stard, 
half a ‘ealtap oonful of salt and a pinch of pepper. 
Stir all well, addiug the vinegar last ; pour over 
the calbage and let it boil up once, 








Navat salutea to the flag are as old as the 
time of Alfred the Great. 

Evergants are very fond of gin, but will not 
touch champagne, 

A very small bumming-bird, not much larger 
than  house-fly, is common in the Hast Indies. 

It is said that whales can remain under the 
surface of the ocean for an hour and 4 half, 

Use marriage of the Grand Duchess Xenia 
will take place at Peterhof, the summer palace oi 
the Caar. 

Surentists believe that Nebraska, Kansas, and 
a part of the Indian Territory are situated over 
an underground sea, 

Tune is a law in Germany forbidding restau- 
rateurs to serve beer to people who have eaten 
fruit, 

Some insects pass cover il years in preparatory 
states of existence, aud, Sually, when perfect live 
but a few hours, 

Mosr of the numorous temples throughout 
China are painted red; everything lucky and 
pleasant among the Chinese is of vermilion colour, 

THERE some vegetables'that can scarcely be 
distinguished from an imals, and eome animals that 
seem to have all the characteristics of a vegetable, 

Iv is reperted that 3 Russian chemist has found 
a simple :aeans to check the progress of gangrene 
without resorting to amputation, consisting of 
simple application of an electric current, 

_ Ashi frost, raised to its utmost intensity, produces 

1# sensation of fire, a0 any good quality, over 
wrought and pushed to excess turns into its own 
contrary. 

THE lougess 
Catherine de Medici on the occasion of her mar- 
riage. It was forty-eight yards inlength aud was 
borne by twenty pages. 

Some people call the stormy petrel the “lamp 
bird.’ Itissoo oily that the fisheru ven of St. Kilda 
stick a wick in the mouth of a dead specimer 
light it, and it burns for an hear. 

Tut Ketworth chestnut, near Gloucester, Eng- 
land, was a boundary treein King Stephen’s reign, 
and is spoken of as an old tres in the annals of 
King Joau'sreign. [t measures 53 feet incircut- 
ference. 















jreas train on record was that of 
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Ta“ running antelope” isthe name of a Brazil- 
ian flower which bas on its white peta!s a number 
of dark lines ard dots which resemble the form of 
an antelope, with limbs outstretched, and head 
thrown back, ae if fleeing for life. 

Tur test of excellence applied to Japanese 
swords years ago was very rigid. It was to sus- 
pend the blade horizontally, edge upward, under 
a tree, and a good weapon was expecte:! to ¢ at in 
twaih any leaf that fell upon it, 

Tue greatest whirlpoolis the Maelstrom off the 
Norway coast. [tis an eddy between the main- 
land and aa island, and when the current is in one 
direction and the wind in another no ship can with- 
stand the fury of the waves. Whales aud sharks 
have been cast ashore and killed. The current is 
estimated to run pred miles an hour, 

Tr is not generally & 1 that in France it i 
forbidden under severe penalties fir anyone 
to give infants under a year any form of solid 
food unless such be ori i bya written prescriy 
tion signed by a Segstiy-qualified medical man, 
Nurses are alvo forbidden tu use in the rearing 
of ant its confided to their care, at any time or 
under any pretext whatever, any nursing bottle 
provi ided with a rubber tube. 

An Englich scientist, after careful experime 
finds that when potatoes are cooked with 

emoving the skins they loge o ] 

f nutritive quality through 
jui re. When the skins were aanend bei 
ing, the loss was fourteen per ceni., w 
makes the process of cooking the pot 
without their jackets an exceedingly wastel 
one, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


fC You sbould have personal instruction. 


K. | There are many books of the sort; wo do not 
Ry ] 
‘ resees 


Ly ‘he heir of the Duke of Sparta is bis son, 
Prince Georgios. 

ters y.--It depends entirely upog the writer and the 

tality of the story. 

Leos... 4 witness toa will forfeits any legacy made 


mcer tf in his favour. 
Timid Lover.—Send her 
®onques than che others. 


s larger or more elegant 


HH. *.—Aay person using a crost or coat of arms is 
tabte to pay tax upon it. 

Aarte.—dosiah, the name of a great Hebrew king, 
meant the Gre of the Lord, 


ieane..—-Bella comes from the Latin through the 


italian—the beautiful on 
Recar.--Fo iet of the subscribers write in each 
© to the seoretary of the home. 
Poerry.--The late Lard Tennyson waa 
rau at Somerby, in Lincolnshire, 


LOVER OF 


Eriquertx.—tt is good form te scknowledge the 


i Apt of invitations of every sort, 
AN iGvoasst Susspor.--The mother of Princess May 
* Veck. is cousin to the Prince of Wal 
k, is cousin to the Prince Vales, 


§.—A music license i+ required where music or 
icing is habitually resorted to wa the premises 

Lover Sinoina.--We ar ery we cannot belp, 
ing wo recollection of the words you wention 








¥. &.-Boats have accidentelly “gone over" the 
ara Falls, but the people im them have been 
mm 
PERT » enter the office of a civil engineer, he 
uid becou good. iraughteman aud should study 
maihenatl 
CH “be name of the italian composer referred to | 
ie 3 , Maskaanvoe, with the accent on the 
any 
1rER.—There is no such license. You should 








to either the clergyman of your 
istrar of the district. 


perish or the 









ivvano,—The merest dash of cinnamon in a cup of 
chocolate after it is poured is said to add 2 piquant and 
indie tingulahabie favour 
Anp¥ -Bhow yourself a person to whom a woman 
roesvmably look for protection sad companionsht) 
( then frankly our hand 
Consrint Reaper --it was De Monts, a Frenchman, 
who, with hie assoc weed the country which they 
vived Acad x Nova Scotia, tu 1604. 
Hiwoa.--Spouge with diluted benzine, and hang iv 
he alr w i trsun nor rain can get at it; the 
more wind iaa the better to remove the smell. 


Perz7LRo -Accidental 


i sutal eolourr 
tipep some alfection of the eye, 
Light iteoll any quality of the 


those depending 
vad not belonging to 
minous object. 
d hep Rr W 
town, but we woul 
adjutant of the corp 


: believe thera are some at each 
s you te address a letter to the 
New Exchange-court, Strand 









G. U.—In case of war Germary ond France could 
rogall from Rnuglaud and other countries those of their 
endjects ~ he might ve lsble co reuder military service 

Man ~—~A penalty £10 may be imposed for 
~vine ap unstamnped receipt where a stamp is required ; 
bof only the Imand Revenue authorities can proge- 
ute, 

Jessie. —Plano keys gellow with age can be cleanedby 

tlution of one ou Wf nitric acid in tem ounces of 
aott water, Apply with a brush, and wash of with 
F , 


ailor what 
Hemove the 
the straw 


4 —Lawon will do for the yellow-white 
99 poliah does for the worn black one 
and wits 4 slice of lemon clo 
fit carry one, that is strictly your 
d has the right to criticise you for it. 
yur neighbour carr that is nobody « business 
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‘ lets and is land belonging to the 
, and held icc the benefit of the ‘gy of the 
parish. Tithes are ribitions paid to the clergy by 
the rest of the parisl 













©, real by preference 

he oldest. The 
New hooks 
ks suggest and 





t eas; old by 
avigorate now idew 


Frorns.—Iece has } ised for some time to preserve 
cut flowers ¥ kept in a refrigerator over night 
they ae found i» the morning to be almost as fresh 

1 fragcant as when first plucked. If a little salt be 


added to the ico it wil! belp to preserve then 





Hat Vhena ge roan walke with a lady, he may 
rry i wraps and snoshade when she does not 
vequire them. Custom differs in different localities as 


to offsriag one's arm 
to do #9 in the evening 


tities usually thought proper 





} 





N. W.—Consult some strictly reliable dentist. There 
may be some constitutional trouble in addition to the 
local difficulty. If there fe not, use a weak solution of 
alum water or a wash of carbolic acid and giycorine 
much diluted 

Asxious.—We would advise you to select some 
judicious friend who is on good terms with all the 
monmbers of the family, and who, with their consent, 
will be willing to undertake the task of giving te cach 
—_ portion of the effects as will satisfy, if not gratify, 
all, 


In Want or Avvicr.---We cannot undertake to recon- 
mené particular sceteties of this kind. We should 
advise you before entering one of thom to assure your- 
self of the respectability of tha men who have the 
menagement of it, and the sound condition of the 
society 

Patuir.—It is always wise to make o will, no matter 
how small the property may be, and aay who is to have 
it. Even ff it be only clothes or furniture, it will save 
much unpleasantness to bave {t distributed amon 
those to whom they are tatended by some one na 
for the purpose. 


Very Worarrp.—Set for traps three or four plates 
with a little melted lard; lay them about where the 
pests come, and whenever you find a good number on 
a plate hold it over the fire and they will drop off with 
the lard and meet thoir fate; roset and persevere and 
you will gct rid of them all. 


Qorationer.—It was usually 6 small round tower, for 





the station of an advanced guard, placed just before the 
outward gate of the castle yard or ballium. In vcittes or 
towns the barbican was a watch tower, placed at some 
important part of the ciroumvallation. It had some- 
times a ditch and drawbridge of {ts own 


4 WOMAN'S BEART 


4 wowan’s heart is a curtous thing ' 
You may bruise and break it, and roughly ‘ing 
The bauble away as & useless thing ; 
But the sunshine and warmtb of a kindly word 
Will nourish the tendrils broken, 
And newness of life is within it stirred 
By a word so geatly spoken. 


Oh! woman's heart is of priceless worth 
The tenderest love within has its birth. 
(to search, and you'll find there is naught on carth 
That can rival the wealth of hor loving heart, 
When once it ia freely given ; 
That can comfort the aad, such joy impart 
Though with grief her own ls riven. 


But woman's heart is a foolish thing! 
With never « dovbtall its wealth ‘twill bring 
And freely bestow. To its idol will cling, 
Though the world may condemn, Ah! a woman's 
Oar, 
To reason Will never listen : 
She will peril her soul, scorn every art, 
And barter her hopes of hoaven—- 





Will stand unwearted, through night and day 

By the bed of pain ; will tenderly lay 

Her own life down; through yeare will watch and 

pray, 

For the soul of one wh. could never know, 
Could ne'er believe, except in part, 

4ll the atrength of all the joy and woe, 
That lie concealed in 4 woman's heart. 






ONK iN Dovat.—It is not at all arbitrary to wear 
crape even for one's nearest relative. Many persons tn 
the best society do not wear mourning at all. Itis not 


| 


required that the mother wear crape {cra five year old | P® 


child. If she does, from six months to & year would be ! 
the limit, The same rule holds good with other rols- | 
Hyves. . 

Evian all cases try first a bit of blotting or brown | 
paper over the spot and then a hot smoothing iron isid 
upon that; the paper should absorb the grease so that 
nothing may reraata but dust, which a iittie soap and | 
water judiciousiy sponged on may remove; but a more | 
olshorate recipe is four parts (or times) alcohol to one of | 
liquid ammonia, and about half a part of ether; apply 
the liquid to the spot, then rub woll with a sponge and 
clean water. 


One wao Wants to Kwow.—Moxa is described as a 
counter-irritant, used especially in cases of gout, 
rheumatism, and nervous disorders. It has been in use 
in Japan, where it originated, many centurios. The 
fiuer woolly parts of the young leaves of wormwood are 
applied to the skin iu the form of small cones, and are 





set on fire by means of a magnifylag glass, They burn 
very slowly, and ivave a blister, which sfterwards 
breaks and discharges. The operation is painful, but 
not sevorely so. 


J. 8. B —Put some linseed oil into a stone jar, and 
place that in a saucepan of water. Set ft on the fire. | 
Sarefully provide that when the water botli none of It | 
gets into the oll. When the water has been boiling 
round the jar for about half an hour »dd a little sugar, | 
honey or treacle, and a little yellow rosin, and continue 
to boil until the mixture forms a sticky paste when 
cold, which you can ‘eat by taking out « Little from 
time to time to cool, When it ts suflicisntiy boiled 
spread it while laa hot itquid state on papers, which 
should be previously prepared by soaking them in 
a saturated svlaution o 
befere use 











| The word is pronounced as thovgh spelled kash-i-ua, 


Ove who Waxts to Kyow.—For porsons in good- 
health, the best time for bathing is thought to be 
immediately on risingin the morning; for invalids or 
persons of a cm eo nate = A a cong or 
avening ts suggested, elther being the per when the 
system has been strengthened by food, and also relloved 
from the labour of digestion. 


Maszrr..—Sulphur ointment is generally recommend ad 
for doge troubled with the mange. It is a contagious 
disease, and diMiculi to get rid of when once contracted. 
Aa you represent yours to be a valuable dog we suggest 
that you apply to a veterinary chemist for an ointment 
that he can recommend, snd to keep it until 
assured that the disease has disappeared, for tt is very 
apt to break outegain. Sulphur ointment is made by 
mixtag one ounce of sulphur with two ounces of lard. 


Youre Wure.—The pretty and favourite old tim 
dessort called ames | land is more attractive if each 
little islet of whipped cream is crowned with a fow dois 
of crimson jelly or a condied cherry. Another method 
of serv makes it an extremely ornamental dish 
Thicken the custard with a little tine so that it will 
mould nicely, yet not be stiff as c mange. Use the 
littie tin moulds, inte which you turn the custard when 
nearly cold, first ofling them. When firm turn ouf on 
@ glass dish and insert here and there spikes of blanched 
almonds. A delicious syrup to pe ir over is made by 
dissolving some currant jelly wine in quantity 
auficient to float the small talands 

Oxy SonscRrwBER.—There are several ways of making 
these Interesting toys, but the easiest and least 
expensive is to put half » dozen screw-eyes into the 
casing on elther side of a window. Fasten across the 
apace string, either those of fine catgut, euch as are 
used for guitar or banjo, or home-made ones of very 
hard. twis' and waxed silk. Tie one end firmly, 
‘raw the other as tight as possible, and tie also wilh 
one end through the ring or eye. Then turn tho 
acrews slowly and carefully unti! the strings give th» 
desired sound. An entire octavo can be made, and if 
the window ts opened when the breeze is blowing, 
soft and sweet cherds will be heard, increasing with 
the force of the wind. 


Matrir.—After carpets are tacked down, they shov'd 
be carefully swept then gone over with a stiff scrubbing 
brush dippolin naphtha. Spots made by sweets must 
be removed by weter, and those caused by gums of 
any sort, varnish or wax, must be taken off by spirits 
and heat. [i ts well to clean such spot» from Brusseis 
or velvet before laying the carpets. (ill a large jug 
with boiling water. Place it bottom aide up 6 that it 
will not tip over, place the waxy or gummy spot ove: 
thia, sprinkle with buckwheat flour, magnesia, French 
chalk or dry sawdust uatil just covered, then place a 
warm iron over the spot. The heat will soften gum o 
wax and the powdered substance will draw it out end 
absorb it. After which apply alcoho! or spirits of 
turpentine to finish th cleaning provess. 


Dew.—Purple of cassius, from the name of the dis 
cover, A Cassius, a German physician of the seven- 
teenth century, is a colouring substance of very ancicot 
use, Which is prepared by adding a mixed solution 
protochloride and bichloride of tin gradually toa solution 
of chloride of gold, when a more or less abundant preet- 
pitate of the donble stannate of gold and tin is thrown 
down. It is soluble in ammonia, yielding a beanttf 
purple eolution, from which it can be obtained, with 
olid form unchauged, by evaporatiag the ammonia. 
Mixed with borax, or some fustble glasa, it is employed 
by the potter te communicate a rich purple or rose tin: 
io the better kinds cfchina. It also imparts the red 
slour to the kind of glass known as Bohemian glass. 


43 
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accent on tho first syllable, 


B. J.--To take an impression of a butterfly, kil! it 
without spoiling its-wings, which should be spread out 
aa precisely as — in « fiying position. Ther, 
with 2.small brush, take a piece of white paper, was! 
art of it with cum-water, a Httle thicker 
ordinarily used, so that it may easily dry. Afterws 
with the butterfly on the paper, cut off the body « 
to the wings, and throwing it away, 'ay the paper oI 
smooth board, with the butterfly upward, and Jayivg 
another paper over that, put the whole prepara 






| into a screw press and screw down very hard, letting 
| it remain under that pressure for 


an hour 
Next take off the wings of the butterfly, and the 
will be found ronmaining on the paper a perfect im 
presaion of them with all their various colours div 
tinctly marked. Afterwards draw between the wings of 
the impression the body of the butterfly, and colour !t 
after tae insect itself. 








Tex Lonpon Reaper, Poest-free. Three-halfpen 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Au Back Nuwerrs, Pants and Vouvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all Bookselicra. 
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NOTIOW.-—Part 394, Now Realy, price Sixpence, pos? 
free, Kightpence. Also Vol. LXII1., bound in cloth, 4s. 64. 
Tae INDEX. ro Vou. LEM, ts Now Ready; Price Oue 


Pouny, post-fres, Three-halfpence, 


@@ Av. Lervers 10 Bk ADDRESSED TO THR Eprros oF 
{Tax Lonpos Reaper, $84, Strand, W.0. 


4)+ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu: 
scripts. 
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